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Character Is Community-Made 


New England section of R. E. A. comes to same conclusion as 
national conference in Des Moines 


jae! FAR the strongest subdivision of the 
Religious Education Association is the 
New England section, organized only this 
winter at a notable meeting in Boston, 
Mass. Its “first annual conference” (te 
freshing optimism!) held in Cambridge, 
Mass., May 1 and 2, took up the theme 
which so enlivened the national conference 
at Des Moines, Iowa, only a month ago: 
“Character Education—a Community Re- 
sponsibility.” No two programs could 
have been more independent; not a Single 
speaker from the Des Moines meeting took 
part here, and scarce a half-dozen people 
attended both, yet there were striking 
similarities in points of view. 
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“Character” was considered in the light 
of psychology, vocations, religion (ab- 
Stract as in principles, and concrete as in 
church programs), ethics, scientific re 
Search, “secular” education, and the com- 
Inunity as a whole. The sessions were 
full, the addresses rich in detail; but those 
who took notes could see a definite pattern 
emerging from the whole discussion, here 
as in Des Moines. 

Dr. Karl M. Bowman of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital said that psychology 
does not take a moral attitude. Health 
and morals are not synonymous. It is not 
the business of the physician to make 
people moral, but to make them well. 
Prof. A. A. Capone of Northwestern Uni- 
versity found from his experience in voca- 
tional guidance that there is a constant 
interplay between character and vocation. 
Personality traits are a large factor in 
vocational success, and the thrill of suc- 
cess or the chill of failure are strong 
stimulants in character development. 
Dean Lucy J. Franklin of Boston Univer- 
sity could see among college students grow- 
ing self-reliance, independence, responsi- 
bility. They seem to have more interest 
in the religion of other people than in 
their own, and often feel that they must 
help or even guide their parents in 
religion and ethics. 

Prof. W. F. Linehan of Boston Teachers’ 
College revealed a movement in “secular” 
education toward better understanding of 
child nature and conduct. What hidden 
fear, sensitiveness, impulsiveness, or grim 
experience is back of this lie or that out- 
burst of temper? How can the teacher 
discern and control the deeper tendencies? 
Prof. A. J. W. Myers of Hartford Seminary 
could see the definite influence of a church 
program. The Sunday-school lesson, mis- 
sion teaching, and various functions of the 
church all made their impress upon grow- 
ing character. (Of all the speakers here 
and at Des Moines, Professor Myers stands 
virtually alone in asserting that character 
traits can be taught directly, of which 
more anon.) J. Edward Sproul of the 
¥. M. C. A. National Council saw the whole 
program of the Y. M. C. A. as an indirect 
character-building influence. Its religious 
observance, its general activities, and its 


handling of significant problems in various 
areas of life offer constant opportunity for 
character development. Rabbi Samuel 
Uock of Temple Israel, Boston, could see 
the same in the synagogue. He declared 
with emphasis, not in answer of other 
speakers, but from his manuscript pre- 
pared in advance, that there is no char- 
acter education program as such in the 
Synagogue of this country, but character 
is one of the high objectives of all their 
teaching, and they recognize that this is 
the common goal of home, school, syna- 
gogue, and community. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Harvard dis- 
cussed the influence of work. He could 
see both good and bad results from work. 
It may improve character by developing 
skill, team play, patience, hopefulness, 
ambition, courage, and sense of achieve- 
ment. It may injure by holding the eyes 
to the earth, and making the hand in- 
flexible. Work may blind us to higher 
values, make us worldly because our at- 
tention and energy are too much directed 
to the materials, sometimes trivial, with 
which we work. But our economic system 
is man-made and can be changed. It is 
ours to conserve the advantages and rule 
out the disadvantages of our work. 

Prof. John M. Brewer of Harvard had 
found in his vocational studies six steps 
toward success and an unlimited number 
toward failure. Our teaching falls down 
in the field of “wisdom.” We teach skill 
and technical knowledge, but not that 
larger wisdom or understanding of life 
and human relations which enables the 
worker to find the right job, work com- 
fortably with other men, use his powers 
to best advantage, and find satisfaction 
in life. . 
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Dr. Alfred Worcester of Harvard re 
ported tragedies resulting from a misun- 
derstanding of sex. Modern education 
provides only mental and technical teach- 
ing. Heart exercise is neglected. Children 
should be taught that sex impulses are a 
God-given power, and not devilish in- 
Stincts. The right expression is in 
parental care. 

Mr. Roger Babson, head of the Babson 
Institute, deplored the degenerating power 
of the movies, and said they should be 
taken over as a public utility. He finds 
our present schools inadequate. Just giv- 
ing education to young people, as we do 
in the average school and college, is like 
putting a knife into a baby’s hand, or a 
shot-gun into the hand of an Indian. The 
question is moral, how to use the knowl- 
edge and skill gained. 

Prof. Hugh H. Hartshorne of Columbia 
University saw character, not as a list of 
virtues, but as a relationship of the indi- 
vidual to his environment. The successful 
criminal has most of the virtues. To 
cultivate right habits of conduct the child 
should be submitted to a graduated series 
of temptations. We must share our 
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experiences with children on a high level. 
We more often share on a low level, and 
give little or no coherent pattern for a 
better life. There must be an integrated 
program, a dominant interest, a community 
guide, and a graded ascent. 

The one singular difference between this 
and the Des Moines conference was the 
lack of any theological discussion. The 
problems of an absolute, a divine sanction 
for morals, theism and humanism, nowhere 
emerged. Whereas wide difference of 
opinion must have existed among speakers, 
there was no evidence of conscious sup- 
pression. The mind of this conference 
began about where the Des Moines argu- 
ment left off—in concrete issues. 
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And in the field of human relations, this 
meeting was in exact agreement with the 
Des Moines conclusions—that character is 
developed by the community as a whole, 
and is not controlled by any single influ- 
ence. Direct moral instruction is of little 
avail, and the goody-goody ethics of the 
old-time Sunday-school was not only use- 
less but harmful. The obvious next step 
is community integration. The major 
elements—home, school, church, recrea- 
tion, vocation, and social life—must be led 
to harmonize their “programs” and through 
co-operation to create a neighborhood at- 
mosphere, moral in tone, challenging in 
effect, and persuasive in power. It must 
give the child room to grow, provide him 
every inducement to make wise choices, 
and put at his disposal the best experience 
of his race. And in all this the single 
dominant factor is adult leadership—men 
and women who can share with younger 
companions their highest thoughts and 
deepest feelings: We are back again to 
Mark Hopkins and his log, and all the 
machinery and professional technique of 
all the schools cannot replace him. 

Prof. J. M. Artman, the secretary of the 
National Religious Education Association, 
was present at all meetings. He must have 
felt a deep satisfaction in this program, 
which reflected so much of his own thought 
and feeling. He was ably assisted here 
by Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
Conference Committee, G. H. Roehrig, who 
rendered yeoman’s service, and by Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot and Prof. Jesse B. Davis, 
who presided at various sessions. 

The enrollment reached about 270 per- 
sons, and the total attendance must have 
been more than three hundred. There 
were many Unitarians present, notably 
Rev. James A. Fairley and Rev. Edwin 
Fairley of New York City, Rey. Walter F. 
Greenman of Augusta, Maine, Rev. Edwin 
M. Slocombe of Lexington, Mass., Rey. 
A. C. Henderson with a class of twenty 
students of psychology from Babson’s In- 
stitute, Dr. William I. Lawrance of Cali- 
fornia, Kenneth McDougall of the Lay- 
men’s League, Dr. Robert C. Dexter of the 
Department of Social Relations, and Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot. 
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The Man Who Magnified Social Work 


HERBERT C. PARSONS 


Commissioner of Probation in Massachusctts 


Life story of Robert A. Woods, who, as much as any leader in 
humanitarian labor and enlightenment, brought in the new 
day when the calling of the people’s welfare attained 
rank, dignity, and the recognition of statesmen 


OCIAL WORK comes out of the mists, 
wherein it is fancied to be the rather 
futile even though costly occupation of a 
host of feminine or effeminate sentimen- 
talists, when there is described the 
figure of a stalwart man, bred of 
such sturdy stock as the Scotch- 
Irish, knowing in youth the de- 
mands of hard work, gaining by 
his own efforts an advanced educa- 
tion, given to grappling with great 
questions of statecraft and eco- 
nomics, and yet devoting his energy 
and his mature life to the practice 
and preachment of organized wel- 
fare. It takes its place among the 
substantial and well-ordered occu- 
pations of mankind when a man 
like Robert Archey Woods* is por- 
trayed in the intensity of his de- 
votion to it, and when further he 
is revealed to be not a singular in- 
dividual but representative of a 
numerous group of men who com- 
bine practical capacity, sound judg- 
ment, and complete absorption of 
their lives by the same calling. 
Very good, you say, if all the 
social reformers are to be classed 
as social workers, the men who 
have struck out at some blighting 
or restraining practice and _ suc- 
eeeded in freeing sections of their 
fellowmen from inhuman handi- 
caps—the John Howards and Sam- 
uel Gridley Howes of record, and 
the wholesome disturbers of the 
present time. Thus you invite an 
army. Confine yourself to organized 
welfare, this occupation which is 
immodestly trying to get itself 
regarded as a profession, mumbles 
along in a jargon all its own about its 
ethics and its technique, and holds out that 
it is a field for virile masculinity. There’sa 
possible answer in the census of men now 
and here so engaged, both numerical and 
characteristic. It is precisely in such 
ranks that careers are being achieved by 
men of the stalwart type of the one who 
would have asked no higher tribute than 


*Rosert A. Woops, CHAMPION OF D5Mmoc- 
racy. By Bleanor A. Woods. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Miffiin Company. $5.00. 

+The reference is to Governor Frank G. 
Allen, of Massachusetts.—EpiTor. 


that he make a success of running a 
neighborhood house in the South End of 
Boston. And, by so much, if you insist 
upon a test which is exclusively male, 


ROBERT A. WOODS 


The quality of religion entered into his distinguished labors, 
and with his fidelity to the quiet betterment of the people 


went also the vision and passion of the reformer 


social work sets up as a real, a very real, 
business. 

Social work in its primary sense is as 
old as mankind, at least as old as when 
man began to bind wounds and relieve 
another’s starvation. It was old when 
Jesus of Nazareth gave to the brotherhood 
of man the phrases that are the text of 
all humanitarian gospeling. Humanita- 
rianism and humanity are co-obscure in 
their origins. Social work in its current 
and specialized sense, is, however, so 
modern as almost to claim its birth within 
the century. In common regard it has 


won its good repute since the day when 
Theodore Roosevelt, among the other 
startling performances of his eruptive 
eareer, Summoned social workers to a 
White House conference. The 
badge of attendance on that oc- 
casion of 1909 has an almost 
pioneering significance. The miti- 
gation of scorn, real or pretended, 
among practical men, politicians, 
and industrialists has been rapid 
in the twenty years. And now a 
governor may make a program of 
social work,} so labeled and pro- 
claimed, the major feature of his 
policy, without peril of assault 
upon his soundness of judgment 
or upon his political astuteness. 
A change so marked in the com- 
mon regard of social work in its 
organized form is to be accounted 
for in no revised estimate of the 
common obligation toward the 
“disadvantaged.” In passing, this 
word to designate the objects of 
humanitarian effort is one of the 
contributions of social work to 
common speech. The impress upon 
the public mind, meeting the more 
cheerful reflex (another verbal 
contribution), is conditioned upon 
the recognition of a human service 
skillfully performed. Such service 
is exemplified in full stature in 
the life of Robert Woods, and the 
story of it told by his wife is of 
gripping interest in its depiction 
of the career from its beginning, 
particularly from its turning to 
social service, to the days of the 
full recognition of leadership. 
One of the distinctive movements 
of population which have made America is 
that of the Scotch-Irish into Pennsylvania, 
independently of any other emigration, 
and gathering no impression from either 
the Puritan invasion to the north or the 
Cavalier to the south. Its power in na- 
tional development, its intellectual and 
moral strength, are a commonplace. Out 
of this stock, undiluted, came Robert 
Woods, born near Pittsburgh. Out of the 
high school, he turned to Amherst, at- 
tracted by the teaching repute of Seelye 
and his faculty. There is an interesting 
picture of Amherst in Mrs. Woods’s second 
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chapter. From Amherst to Andover, 
headed for the ministry, but with an abid- 
ing uncertainty as to career, the develop- 
ing of humanism in his thought, his com- 
mission by Professor Tucker to “look up 
social questions in England,’ swept into 
the current of the Hast End of London, 
then the residence of months at Toynbee 
Hall, pioneer of settlements—these are the 
steps toward the seemingly predetermined 
occupation of his lifetime. 

There was a religious coloring in the 
program of Andover House, the settlement 
in the South End of Boston, the outcome 
of the Andover promotion of Mr. Woods’s 
English study, and the partnership with 
him of Professor Tucker. The question 
of whether or not there should be daily 
prayers was not submitted to ballot in this 
little democracy—it was “essential to the 
idea of moral and spiritual unity,” in 
Mr. Woods’s words. It was Boston’s first 
settlement house, immediately winning its 
way into the life and the heart of its 
neighborhood, and its religion was that of 
service and not in the main of form. 
Financial panic in the earliest years put 
its life in peril, from which the resolute, 
self-denying leader rescued it at every per- 
sonal sacrifice. A visit to Hull House in 
Chicago added to his equipment, and an- 
other to Europe broadened it further. 
There was a change of name to the South 
End House, and there begins the story 
under a caption that is familiar for this 
vital instrument of human helpfulness in 
which Boston glories. It is a story to be 
followed with fascination in its develop- 
ment of service and its development of 
the chief servant in its human relations. 

Hxemplification of the social worker as 
a power in the affairs of the city, and be- 
yond the city in the dealing with problems 
rising from the base of the individual life 
to inclusive social and political issues, is 
the other contribution of Robert Woods’s 
life. That the social worker is under 
duty to become social reformer is debat- 
able. His contribution to knowledge of 
life’s conditions in which reforms find 
their reason, from which they rise to de- 
mand change, is vital; whether he shall 
become the agitator, or even the advocate, 
turns upon other pivot than a duty im- 
posed upon him by his task. Here the 
example of Mr. Woods lends inspiration to 
such as may with like reason join in the 
attack upon evils, but establishes no case 
for universal enlistment, leastwise no case 
for leadership. In the economy of or- 
ganized social work, the faithful perform- 
ance of somewhat routine duty has a claim 
so exacting, while yet so useful, as to pre- 
clude the devotion of energy to setting the 
world to rights. 

Iffective citizen, deep student, outright 
and fearless reformer, as Mr. Woods was, 
to the vast gain of the causes that aroused 
him, his life’s great contribution was in 
the bettering of the lives and the condi- 
tions of life, compassed by the relations 
and the tasks of a settlement-house head 
resident. Here he was exemplar of the 
intimate personal service which, after all, 
is the chief glory of his profession. 

The public attitude toward social work 
as a calling, not so long ago almost con- 
temptuous, then tolerant, now approving 
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and upholding, cannot in its present state 
be other than the product of the devyo- 
tion of the host of workers to a task of 
human helpfulness that can never be per- 
formed effectively, wisely, sensibly, with- 
out a training that assures right evalua- 
tions and discriminating methods. That 
is but saying that what normal men and 
Women seek to have done for the un- 
favored of fortune shall be done well. 
While it is numerically and for reasons 
that are in the very nature of the tasks 
marked as woman’s work, it has insistent 
claim upon the devotion of men to its 
responsiblities and upon their preparation 
for its exactions. Mrs. Woods’s competent 
and fascinating narration of her husband’s 
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life story dispels all doubt that it is a man- 
sized profession. 

One other value is to be noted in the 
story of Robert Woods's life, as told by 
Mrs. Woods. It is the presentation of the 
neighborhood settlement as a factor in 
American city life. Here Mr. Woods was 
a pioneer; here he labored to serve the 
lives which the South End House touched, 
and here he led in the development of the 
settlement into an instrument of major 
Significance. More than a hundred settle 
ments now active in American cities, with 
endowment of seven million dollars, give 
the physical evidence of the importance 
of this feature of social work and its 
popular recognition. 
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English Unitarianism in 1929 


R. NICOL CROSS 
British Correspondent of Tur Rnaaister 


Seng. English Unitarianism where it 
did? It does not. It is on the march. 
That is the grand impression one gathers 
from the first annual meetings of The 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches, held at Manchester, 
April 15-19. It may be that a number of 
our old churches, under the stern, sifting 
conditions of a post-war world, in which 
all forms of organized Christianity have 
got a terrible shake, are just struggling 
for enough breath to live, though even 
they are a miracle of tenacity and take 
an unconscionably long time in dying after 
their epitaph has been written by exter- 
nal prophets and internal pessimists; but 
this first General Assembly was full of 
faith and hope and fervor. 

The somewhat disintegrated body of our 
churches and its various quasi-independ- 
ent institutions are pulling themselves to- 
gether in fine style. The Assembly was 
like the scene in Wzekiel where, caught 
up by a strange mysterious impulse of 
life, the scattered bones and sinews and 
flesh came together to take their proper 
place in a unified organism. The force of 
attraction which has united the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and the 
National Conference, the two cardinal or- 
ganizations in our movement, has gener- 
ated a centripetal power to draw into 
more organic unity other subsidiary as- 
sociations and boards concerned with one 
interest and another of our community 
life and work, so that better co-ordination 
and fuller, more effective, co-operation can 
be achieved. 

The “rationalization” of the whole reli- 
gious, moral, educational, and social busi- 
ness for which we exist is going on rapidly 
and with a wonderful facility, unanimity, 
and good will, which proves it to be no 
mere device of mechanical engineering but 
the natural working out of an inner spirit- 
ual dynamic. The divine law of inter- 
dependence is overcoming the traditional 
eccentricities of an exaggerated independ- 
ence. We have learned another lesson of 
variety in unity, freedom in fellowship, 
the self-realization of the part through 
its self-subordination to the whole. 


All this is the overt sign of the stirring 
of vision, faith, and moral resolution in 
the Unitarian community to-day, and the 
Assembly meetings have strengthened the 
evidence. Things are going to be done in 
a bigger way, with greater spirit, to larger 
issues. It is our answer to the challenge 
of the times and of the situation. Union 
is strength; and for a long time it has 
been felt that a religion so big and ideals 
So comprehensive as those we represent 
have been denied an instrumentality ade- 
quate to their demand and desert. No 
longer can we tolerate unnecessary divi- 
sion of resources and dissipation of energy 
and power. The movement is girding its 
loins and trimming its lamps and lifting 
up its banners. We are still a small 
army; our warfare has been chequered ; 
but defeatist sentiments have not yet mas- 
tered us, and we have determined to set 
out on a fresh campaign to the objective 
for which we are enlisted. 


EMINENT GUESTS, SPEAKERS 


I have never myself seen in this country 
so large a gathering of Unitarians and 
Free Christians at Annual Meetings, never 
Sensed in the air such a general feeling 
that we were at the threshold of new ad- 
ventures, new calls, new responsibilities, 
and higher dedications. Whether as a 
community of churches we shall be able to 
rise to them and enter into possession of 
our inheritance in the future, only time 
and the event can tell, but at any rate the 
air of the Assembly was pregnant with 
the consciousness of them. 

I cannot recall any of our Conferences 
where the missionary note and the world 
call were so emphatic. We were bidden 
to lift our eyes to wider horizons, to look 
out on fields white unto harvest not only 
at home or in the Colonies, but in Europe 
and in distant India. Mrs. Woodhouse, 
who had lately returned from attending 
the centenary of the Brahmo Samaj, spoke 
of the liberating work it had done among 
the Hindus of education and caste, of the 
influence it had exerted out of proportion 
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to its mere numbers, of the great person- 
alities in its history, and of the appalling 
need of a gospel of light and emancipation 
in that far-stretching land, with its masses 
bound in ignorance and shackled by super- 
stition. She told the story, which has all 
the thrill of romance, of the five hundred 
Unitarians in the Khasi Hills, a body of 
peasant and working-class people who 
have espoused the Unitarian faith and 
name but who need the help of instruc- 
tion and spiritual guidance to realize all 
it means in character, life, and outlook. 

Dr. W. H. Drummond passionately re- 
echoed the plea for India and our co- 
religionists there, the welcome that was 
waiting for the best-trained. and cultured 
young ministers we could send to work in 
that field. He reminded us, too, of the 
need of some more living fellowship with 
the important liberal religious movements 
in French and Swiss Protestant churches, 
as well as with Dr. Capek in Prague and 
with the Czechoslovakian National Church, 
constituted of a million souls who had 
moved out of the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion to establish a church whose ani- 
mating faith and spirit brought it into 
close affinity with our own. The Liberal 
Religious Movement, he declared, is a far 
bigger thing in the world than English 
Unitarians for the most part realize or 
suspect. We have unseen allies in various 
European churches—as ten years’ travel 
has revealed to him—with whom we ought 
to be in touch for mutual encouragement 
and inspiration. Involved in our cam- 
paign, we are apt to miss the stretching 
battle line of that growing army on whose 
banners is emblazoned, as on ours, “Truth. 
Liberty, Religion.” 


THE WORK IN ENGLAND 


It was a pleasure to have on the As- 
sembly platform Bishop Boris from Tran- 
sylvania, Professor Puglisi from Italy, and 
Mr. Kierkegaard from Denmark. The 
presence of the genial Bishop was in itself 
a reminder of the ordeal through which 
our Unitarian church and its schools are 
going in spite of treaties to preserve rights 
of minorities, and which darkens with dif- 
ficulty and doubt both the religions and 
the educational future of a community to 
which we are bound by so many ties of 
friendship, affection, and admiration. 

On the Home field, too, the Assembly has 
to rise to big responsibilities. Rev. C. W. 
Townsend, the missionary agent, related 
his experiences in conducting thirty mis- 
sions of varying length throughout the 
land during 1928, and told of work still 
to be done within our own churches. Loss 
is sustained by the removal of members 
from one place to another, when a strain 
is put on denominational loyalty, indicat- 
ing the necessity to strengthen the latter 
as the indispensable supplement to local 
congregational loyalty. He advocated also 
more publicity and propaganda in such 
media as the Year Books of the Friends, 
the Adult School Movement, and other 
similar communities. Above all, we must 
concentrate on the young people and their 
spiritual education with a view to bring- 
ing them to the point of conscious definite 
decision for religion and entrance into the 
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membership of the church as dedication 
to an accepted crusade in the world, and 
not merely commitment to a small money 
payment. Surely we must admit that no 
church method can be sound or satisfying’ 
in regard to youth which does not put in 
the forefront an appeal to its native ideal- 
ism and chivalry. If we will not impose on 
them a dry creed, we must give them in its 
place a high crusade. Human nature 
longs for some challenge to the divine 
latency in it which waits uneasily for ex- 
pression, and the church often demands 
less, and is content with lower standards 
and easier tests, than Rotary. 
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GOD AND FREEDOM 


The Assembly, if it is to do the work 
that invites it, will need both more min- 
isters and more money. There will be no 
lack of the former. when larger congrega- 
tions offer to young men a sphere of actiy- 
ity and influence in the pulpit and pas- 
torate worthy of all the capacities of their 
personality, when they provide the assur- 
ance that the ministry of religion in the 
Unitarian community offers a field of 
human service at least as rich and fruit- 
ful as science, art, medicine, education, 
and the state, whieh now compete with it 
for the service of those to whom life is a 
dedication to human service. 

As regards money, our effort has already 
been initiated to treble the income from 
subscriptions, and a fine response has been 
made by way of a lead on the part of 
some of our prominent lay people. If that 
spirit can be communicated to the rank 
and file, the goal should be reached and 
means secured for a rigorous prosecution 
of the tasks before the Assembly and 
churches. We owe a tribute of gratitude 
to the faith and optimism of our laity, to 
people like Mrs. Sidney Martineau, the 
new president of the Assembly, to Sydney 
Jones, High Sheriff of Lancashire, Bynly 
Kendrick, Lord Mayor of Birmingham, and 
a number of others who took part in the 
meetings and gave practical demonstration 
of their belief in the cause, and who bore 
testimony to the value of religion and 
worship as an inspiration in their life 
and work. 

What that religion is was eloquently 
set forth by Rev. Alfred Hall at the sery- 
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ice in the old historic chapel of Grogs 
Street, Manchester, filled with an eager 
congregation, and by Dr. Henry Gow in 
his presidential address. It is a religion 
which still stands by the method of free- 
dom from the letter of official creeds and 
theological definitions, a religion of the 
spirit, a religion of risk and adventure 
which can be undertaken just because of 
a deep, underlying, positive faith in the 
reality of God and all He means in the 
ultimate security of the great divine 
values of human nature and the world. 
Because God is for us the Alpha and 
Omega of the whole universe, there is no 
need to limit the uses or prescribe the find- 
ings of man’s rational search for truth 
and reality. Freedom is the expression of 
spiritual faith and of religious confidence. 
The fear of freedom is the sign of skeptic- 
ism. For Unitarianism, God and the Soul 
stand sure. Let man conquer all his king- 
doms, they are but provinces within the 
divine imperium. It is this deep and in- 
clusive religious conception, which is ours 
by birthright and conviction, that the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof, which justifies our concern as a 
chureh for social reform, national educa- 
tion, and for international peace and 
brotherhood, all of which were included 
in the Assembly Agenda. Percival Chalk 
voiced the longing and readiness to co- 
operate with other churches and associa- 
tions on the field of social ethics and prog- 
ress where the writ of theological secta- 
rianism does not run; Charles Peach 
pleaded for the national system of educa- 
tion, menaced to-day by the intransigence 
of Roman Catholicism and the claims of 
denominationalists, for whom the Bible 
itself is not enough without the distinctive 
doctrines in which ecclesiasticism has 
swamped it; finally the Assembly heartily 
endorsed Britain’s signature of the Kel- 
logg Pact, and affirmed its belief that not 
in the power of rival armaments but in 
the principle and practice of arbitration 
lie the safety and survival of the nations 
in this modern world. It declared inter- 
national good will and co-operation to be 
a law of the religion for which it stood. 

In this brief summary, some indication 
will be given of the spirit and temper of 
Unitarianism in Hngland at the present 
time. 


Bystander 


CLARH MacDERMOTT 


No facile gift is mine of pen or brush 
To paint in glowing hues a bird or tree, 
Transfer to canvas a dim twilight’s hush, 
Or the blue lustre of a singing sea; 
I have no songs, though I should closely peer 
At some deep turquoise cove in hidden glen, 
Or words to draw from scabbards, crystal-clear, 
Sharp as bright swords, to stab the hearts of men; 
But I have watched, enthralled, gay streams that dash 
In silver ripples down the mountain way, 
And found enchantment in the sheen and flash 
Of some green lizard on a bowlder gray; 
And oh, what peace and deep contentment fills 
My heart to walk where once some master trod! 
To sense new beauty in tall, sun-bright hills; 
Then, with night’s shades—to know and worship God. 
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Accumulation and Decay 


OBERT LINCOLN O’BRIEN, former editor of 
The Boston Herald, made an address in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., last week, in which he described 
what we should call the decay of American journal- 
ism. He said that newspapers were no longer jour- 
nals of opinion but agencies of Big Business. He 
turned to The Herald and its evening running mate, 
The Traveler, and named the three men who act as 
a publishing committee for the owners. Two of the 
three are bankers, and one is head of a large cor- 
poration. All are financiers. None is a journalist. 
This address of Mr. O’Brien is highly significant. 
It follows the hearing before the Federal Trade 
Commission in which was disclosed the whole trans- 
action by which the two Boston papers were bought 
over, in effect, by the International Paper and 
Power Company. This corporation has gone into 
the business of buying up newspapers. The_two 
journals in Boston have been subjected to severe 
criticism for yielding to the power trust, They 
have been developed chiefly by the editorial skill of 
Mr. O’Brien. His ways, let it be said to his praise, 
are not the ways that now prevail. Behind that 
fact is a long story into which we shall not go. The 
point is he spoke his mind and he spoke the truth, 
thereby causing a dignified sensation. 


Mr. O’Brien is a realist. He has made money out 
of his editorship. His economie philosophy is not 
that of advanced social ethics. He is a man of 
pride in his calling. As editor he had power and a 
considerable degree of courage. But he knew what 
pressure meant. In fact, he was out of The Herald, 
so far as control is concerned, before the power 
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trust bought into it, though he knew it was coming. 
He gave testimony before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission when that body conducted its inquiry into 
the two Boston papers. In commenting upon the 
control of the newspaper in his Cambridge address, 
he said: 

Intelligent people need not waste much time in discussing 
whether an ownership finds any way of relating itself to the 
news policies of newspapers, to say nothing of the editorial 
opinions. 

No one need go further than to contrast the reporting only 
last week of the Graustein testimony in The New York Herald- 
Tribune, whose managing owner, Ogden Mills Reid, is also a 
director of the International Paper and Power Company, with 
the reporting of the same events in The New York Times, with 
no such connection. In one place the story was minimized 
and obscured; in the other it was set forth in fullness and 


detail. Ownership opinion remains the one basic thing in the 
conduct of a newspaper. 


_ We note that Mr. O’Brien’s speech, from which 
the quotation is made, was reported conspicuously 
in The Boston Evening Transcript, in a two-column 
“story,” and in The New York Times in a column ; 
but The Herald, his own paper, carried not a line 
of it. 

This is the phase of the control: of the press that 
we cry out against. We pay for the news, and we 
do not get it. We get less and less of it as the con- 
trol of the papers comes into great corporations 
whose economic interests run out into the utter- 
most business, social, and political relations. An 
individual owner of a newspaper was limited in his 
taboos. But a power trust such as this one dealing 
with water is unlimited. Its name is a fact—inter- 
national. More and more it finds subjects of news 
unsuited to its uses. We buy our daily paper as 
we buy milk, bread, and meat. Tainted food is sub- 
ject to the law. Short weight is a punishable of- 
fense. The essential substance is often extracted 
from our paper, and we are shamelessly cheated. 
Against this there is no law. 

It is this factor of abused consumer rights that 
cuts more figure than any other in the revelations 
that shock the whole country. The water-power 
trust was financially interested in fourteen papers. 
The fact was kept secret except by the Boston 
papers, though the Federal law requires the pub- 
lication of the names of those who own even a small 
interest. Among the papers outside Boston in- 
volved were four owned by Frank E. Gannett. His 
ownership extends now to about twenty daily pa- 
pers. So great was the reaction of ‘the public that 
Mr. Gannett immediately got $2,700,000 from a 
bank and bought back all interest and control, real 
or implied, from the International Paper Company. 
We commend him. Like Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Gannett 
is a Unitarian, and we cannot but be sensitive to 
their public speech and action, 

While we are concerned primarily in the simple 
matter of honesty, it is nevertheless our bounden 
duty, in keeping with our liberal religious tradi- 
tion, to say that the abandonment of the service of 
the public with enlightened, though it may be 
partisan, opinion, which has characterized the press 
throughout its history, is a calamity only second in 
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gravity to downright turpitude. It is recalled that 
Charles W. Eliot said, at the centenary celebration 
of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER in 1921: “The news- 
paper ought to be a great moral, religious influence 
in the modern community. That leadership cannot 
be maintained, cannot be even illustrated, if the ob- 
ject of every great newspaper is to meet the views of 
the largest possible number of buyers of the paper. 
That means abandonment of leadership in the in- 
tellectual and moral world of to-day.” It was on 
the same memorable occasion that Mr. O’Brien 
said, in an address preceding that of Dr. Eliot: “A 
vigorous expression of opinion in a newspaper is in 
its essence divisive and cannot fail to be so. And it 
does take a certain sort of courage in defying the 
business and commercial tendencies of the times to 
take a courageous view, to take a spiritual view of 
a thing.” He continued with a justification of what 
he called a middle course, “to which commercial 
safety is continually pointing the way.” 


We are willing to admit and face the practical 
requirements, but the present situation, as shown 
by the power trust, reaches far beyond the middle 
course. It is, in fact, in the lower depths. In our 
judgment the attempt to control the press by mo- 
nopoly and for monopoly is as certain to devastate 
a newspaper property as the wildest socialist or 
communist vagaries of government and economic 
order. The public is incredulous when the Inter- 
national Paper and Power Company says it is in- 
terested only in selling newsprint to the newspapers 
in which it has invested millions. That it has no 
least desire to influence the papers’ policies is not 
believed. Mr. O’Brien justifies the doubters. There 
are wise men in the business world who know the 
power of moral sentiment. They also understand 
the voleanic and irresistible force of that sentiment 
once it is aroused in the public mind. 

The best thing in this amazing episode is the re- 
action of the people. Theirs has been an intuitive 
revulsion against a violation of something both 
natural and sacred in their rights. 

There are other developments in the newspaper 
world which will be watched with interest. For ex- 
ample, how is it possible to do a real service if the 
owner of several papers is advocating one kind of 
politics in one paper and, in another paper, the op- 
posite kind? It may be that journalism will be 
business altogether, and that consideration of main 
issues and public welfare will come to nothing. 

We may enter upon a remarkable era of oral 
journalism—a time when meetings will spring up 
all over the land and the people will have a continu- 
ing education in public issues. It is singularly true 
that on great questions the newspapers have long 
been diminishing in influence. Any major political 
campaign will illustrate how little figure news- 
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paper opinion cuts. Men are elected repeatedly 
with total press opposition against them. Prohibi- 
tion is another case. The press of the country is 
almost nowhere in sympathy with it, yet it came 
and it stands. 


Let Mr. O’Brien state the situation as he sees it: 


We have a great civic structure on our hands for the conduct 
of city and State and Nation, freighted as these are with the 
greatest destinies known to human history. If we get no 
politics from our dry-goods stores and our insurance com- 
panies, because it would “hurt business,” and eventually none 
from our churches, because politics do not belong there, and 
none from our newspapers because they have become Big 
Business, too, where shall we find the material out of which 
to build our political opinions, and so to define our relations 
to that agency which more than any other holds in its hands 
the very issues of our lives? This may be peering into the 
too-distant future—perhaps so, perhaps not. I wish merely to 
leave with you for your consideration the question, What is to 
become of journals of opinion when newspapers become recog- 
nized cogs in the mechanism of Big Business? And how shall 
we get along without that service which the old-time news- 
paper performed for us? 


Perhaps we have exaggerated the importance of 
the newspaper. But one thing we condemn. If it 
purports to sell the news, sandwiched thinly be- 
tween the advertisements, let it attend to its proper 
business. Using the newspaper for the business of 
making money, and in that pursuit violating all the 
canons of journalism, is a social disgrace and a 
disastrous blow to the men who take their work 
seriously as a public service and a profession. One 
of these editors in Boston recently replied to an in- 
quiry as to his state of mind that his spirit had gone 
out of his work, he was no longer a newspaper man 
but a worker for the power trust. 

All through the editorial staff of this man’s paper 
there is a dejected condition, and the workers feel 
that they are branded with dollar marks. They 
cannot lift up their heads and they do not lift them 
up. Requiring newspaper men to go this way and 
that covertly, dishonestly in the interest of profits, 
is a prostitution of their souls. They must live and 
they must work. Condemned to this servitude, the 
daily treadmill grinds them to moral destruction. 


Tt is a wholesome sign that the condemnation of 
the lack of ethics in journalism disclosed in the 
testimony of A. R. Graustein, of the International 
Paper and Power. Company, at the hearings in 
Washington has been general and emphatic. It 
seems not too much to say that the investors will 
learn, in fact are learning, a costly lesson. They 
will have new respect for the honor of journalism 
and a valuable if painful understanding that the 
public has a conscience and will not stand for 
a debased newspaper system. Where facts and 
opinions are involved, there can be no permanent 
satisfaction of success without full and free print- 
ing. We hope the time will come quickly when 
mere money-making will be out of newspaper 
offices, and editors will edit. 
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How Do You Read? 


Toward any volume, what is your customary method of approach? 
When you open the covers of a new book, particularly a novel, how do you 
go about it? Is it your habit to sip its contents slowly, like good wine, or 
to take them in rapid gulps? Like Mrs. Browning, are you so impatient 
to find what it is all about that, immediately, you turn to the final pages? 
Is your perusal generally of the hit-and-skip order, or do you, carefully and 


perseveringly, read every word? 


Surely, save in the case of literature 


essentially ephemeral, the latter procedure is the fairest and the safest. 
Then, in a measure, you are able to share the mental processes of the 
author. Reading after this fashion becomes a voyage of discovery. It has 
the delights of exploration of a new continent. As with a new acquaint- 
ance, you proceed tentatively, step by step venturing along untrodden 


paths, seeing fresh vistas 


continually open before your wandering gaze, 


until, at length, you arrive at your journey’s end with the pleasant feeling 
that your horizons have been pushed back, your sympathies kindled, your 


thinking and feeling deepened and intensified. 


AR. Hi 


The Foundations of Religion 
FRANCIS A. CHRISTID 


Tun AUTHORITY OF THE Bisuy. By O. H. 
Dodd. Nw York: Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 


A proper review of this book would 
rehearse and evaluate its systematic argu- 
ment, with citations to show its thought 
and speeeh as modern, scientific, acute, 
uncompromisingly frank, and at the same 
time quickening to the deepest interests of 
the soul. Without attempting this, we 
may at least proclaim it a work of 
extraordinary interest and value. Doubt- 
less some one will read the title with in- 
difference. That topic, he will say, is not 
for him; the Higher Criticism has settled 
all that. Such a person should give 
critical consideration to Chapter XII, on 
“Progress in Religion.” If he appro- 
priates that masterly piece of historical 
comprehension, it is incredible that he 
will not be eager for Chapter XIII, on 
“Progressive Revelation.” Inspired and 
illuminated by that, as men were once by 
Lessing’s “Education of the Human Race,” 
he will probably read the whole book and 
confess that he is re-experiencing and is 
aided to re-express in modern form some 
of the basic meanings of our spiritual 
inheritance. 

It is rather widely assumed that our 
spiritual inheritance has become bankrupt. 
Certainly it cannot meet its obligations 
with the coinage of the orthodox mint. 
Historical Criticism, Comparative Reli- 
gion, Religious Psychology, Philosophy, 
and Science have greatly depreciated old 
forms of thought. But are these great 
cultural achievements only negative and 
disillusioning in their effect? Do_ they 
only suggest the “melancholy, long, with- 
drawing roar of the sea of faith?” Pro- 
fessor Dodd, the successor of Moffat in 
Oxford, contributes this work to the 
Library of Constructive Theology edited 
by H. Wheeler Robinson, W. R. Matthews, 
Sir James Marchant, a series of works 
aiming “to think out anew, in the light 
of modern knowledge, the foundation 


affirmations of Christianity.’ Certainly 
the full light of modern knowledge illumi- 
nates Professor Dodd’s splendidly written 
book; and certainly we are offered new 
and constructive thought. 

It is not a case of apologetic special 
pleading for old terminology. Some mod- 
ern reinterpretations of cherished theo- 
logical terms prove to be only ecclesias- 
tical traps. The new meaning holds men 
in the control of an unreformed ecclesi- 
asticism. No such dubious art is found 
in this admirable book—the product of a 
free mind concerned only with the search 
for truth. The present writer has had 
occasion to study the views of Ernest 
Troeltsch concerning the logie of his- 
tory and the historian’s method in its 
specific difference from the method of the 
natural sciences. Professor Dodd’s twelfth 
chapter, to which allusion hag been made, 
might serve as an ideal illustration of the 
standards of Troeltsch. 


Modern Mysticism 


Tun New Quest. By Rufus M. Jones, D.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75, 


A series of essays written in Rufus 
Jones’s familiar vein of rational mysti- 
cism. Whatever Dr. Jones writes is worthy 
of serious consideration. <A thorough lib- 
eral, with rare skill, inspired by profound 
conviction, he proclaims varied aspects of 
a theism warm, colorful, imaginative, and 
essentially persuasive. Keenly spiritual, 
his gospel is eminently fitted to satisfy 
the cravings of those who find themselves 
unsettled by the myriad denials and ques- 
tionings of our modern world; for he 
proves how one ean be possessed by a 
faith essentially mystical, without com- 
promising with one’s intellect or denying 
any of the assertions of modern science. 
His latest volume deals with modern ex- 
pressions of the age-old search for reality. 
Its chapters on “The Heights and the 
Deeps,” “Singular Lives,” “Experiments in 
Heroic Love,” “The Soul’s Bast Window,” 
“Finding the Whole of Oneself,” “Going 
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On and Still to Be,” “I Believe in God,” 
are fragrant with beauty, rich in glow- 
ing faith, radiant with glorified common 
sense. Dr. Jones is the greatest ex- 
ponent of rational Christianity warmed 
with emotional fervor in America to-day. 
He proclaims a gospel of both light and 
heat. Jhe New Quest is a striking ex- 
ample of his spiritual and mental attitude. 
We commend it whole-heartedly to our 
readers. A.R. H. 
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A Peacemaker 


Tue Lire or Lorp PAuNCEFoTH, First Am- 
BASSADOR TO THE UNITED StTares. By R. B. 
Mowat. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$5.00. 

In the history of the United States, two 
great treaties will ever be associated with 
the name of Pauncefote. The citizens of 
the Republic owe no small debt of grati- 
tude to him and the two American states- 
men who negotiated with Great Britain 
the Behring Sea Treaty in 1893 and the 
Panama Canal Convention seven years 
later. Both of these compacts marked 
successive stages in the growth of better 
feeling’ between us and our motherland. 
If, at the time of their enactment, this 
country had had different Secretaries of 
State than Mr. Blaine and Mr. Hay, and 
the British representative in Washington 
had been other than Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, the results, in both instances, might 
have been far otherwise. How far the 
character of the latter, his judicial tem- 
perament, love of fair play, keen mind, 
and farseeing faith had to do with these 
treaties as they were finally adopted, 
this biography of Pauncefote shows. 
Quietly and simply, it records a career of 
distinguished service to his own country 
and to civilization. Curiously enough, the — 
best and most fruitful efforts of this man 
were connected with waterways in various 
quarters of the globe. As a young man, 
after serving as a judge in Hong Kong, 
he returned to England to become an 
Under-Secretary of State. At the Foreign 
Office, it fell to him to deal with problems 
of the control of the Danube in their re- 
lation to the Eastern Question. A few 
years later, as Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary, he was instrumental in settling the 
question of England’s relation to Egypt in 
regard to the Suez Canal. In 1885, he 
and Lord Granville were able, at the 
Berlin Conference, to give to two great 
African rivers, the Congo and Niger, an 
international status. Four years after- 
wards came his appointment as minister 
to the United States, the British legation, 
after another four years, being raised to 
the dignity of an embassy, Pauncefote be- 
coming thereby England’s first ambassador 
to this country. He remained in Washing- 
ton through four administrations, those 
of Harrison, Cleveland, McKinley, and 
Roosevelt, dying at his post in 1902. 
While he was here, he helped to enact 
the two treaties already mentioned, and 
also aided in tiding over the difficulties 
arising from the Venezuelan crisis in 1896. 
Not only this, but he rendered valiant 
service in behalf of international peace 
by his part in the Olney-Pauncefote treaty 
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for general arbitration—which, however, 
failed to pass the Senate—and by his 
efficient work in the First Hague Confer- 
ence. To his efforts, more than to those of 
any other individual, was due the creation 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Arbitration, his country recognizing this 
by raising him to the peerage. Then came 
his labors for the treaty dealing with the 
Panama Canal, and the end of earth. 
From his biography, one gets the impres- 
sion of a public servant, wise and con- 
scientious. ‘Tranquil, assured, compe- 
tent, methodical, industrious, punctual, 
honest, sincere, sagacious—he seemed to 
bear with him an atmosphere of peace 
and understanding which never failed to 
impress.” In many ways a typical Briton, 
slow-going, thorough, tenacious, to his 
credit be it remembered that whatever 
transactions he engaged in were conducted 
in a spirit of cordial good will. As Henry 
Adams said of him, “He was able to turn 
dangerous corners safely.” In the inter- 
ests of a better world he accomplished 
much. While he was still alive, Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt referred to him as “one of 
the most helpful and accomplished ser- 
vants of the Crown.” After his death, 
John Hay wrote: “His career forms a 
bright page in the diplomatic history of 


the British Empire.” A.R. H. 
El Diablo 
CocHRANH, THE UNCONQUHRABLE. By Archi- 


bald D, Turnbull and Norman R. Van Der Veer. 
New York: The Century Oompany. $2.50. 


The publication of The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey drew attention to South America 
as a field of literary interest, of which 
many writers have been quick to avail 
themselves. One of the latest of these 
volumes is an historical novel based on 
the career of Thomas Cochrane, a British 
naval officer, whose exploits in freeing 
Chile from Spanish domination and Brazil 
from Portuguese rule form a dramatic 
chapter in South American history. In 
the early years of the nineteenth century, 
Cochrane rendered distinguished service 
for England upon the sea in the campaigns 
against Napoleon. Elected to Parliament, 
he became the victim of a political intrigue 
which caused him to leave England and 
offer his sword to Chile in her uprising 
against the Spaniards. As commander of 
the Chilean navy, he won a series of 
decisive victories, insuring the independ- 
ence of Chile and Peru. But again, politics 
interfered. He enlisted under the flag of 
Brazil, when again the same story was re- 
peated. Mainly through his efforts, Portu- 
gal was driven from the Southern Atlantic, 
and the Brazilian republic was set on firm 
foundations. But the jealousy of ad- 
ministrative officials forbade his efforts 
reaching full fruition. Returning to Eng- 
land, he enlisted in the Greek war against 
the Turks, again proving himself a sea- 
fighter gifted above the ordinary. In- 
heriting the earldom of Dundonald, he 
returned home to have belated justice done 
him, mainly through the influence of the 
Sailor King, William IV. Made an Ad- 
miral of the Blue, he was appointed to 
the command of the West Indian squad- 
ron, This dramatic career, abounding in 
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sensational incidents on land and sea, two 
American naval officers have written up 
to good purpose. Although fictionized bi- 
ography, the chief incidents of their story 
are based on fact, while their narrative is 
effectual in bringing out the personal 
characteristics of their hero. The book 
suggests Cooper’s novel, The Two Ad- 
mirals. Through its pages blows the 
freshness of salt-laden breezes. It has the 
genuine tang of ocean waves and winds. 
A.B. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


My NericHBOR THD UNIVERSE. 
HuMAN Lazsor. By L. P. Jacks. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The essence of Dr. Jacks’s little book 
is expressed in the title of the second 
chapter, “Through Things to Persons.” 
The gospel he is preaching is the gospel 
of respect for craftsmanship—the doing 
of the job thoroughly. As usual, Dr. 
Jacks has produced a suggestive and in- 
teresting treatment even of this rather 
familiar theme. R. C.D. 


A SvTupy or 
New York: 


BuLLeTs AND Botos. John R. White. 
York: The Century Company. $8.50. 


Does the United States know how to 
develop colonies of alien peoples? That 
might stand as the theme of this book. 
Colonel White, who saw continued and 
noteworthy service in the Philippine 
Islands, describes the work, dangerous and 
constructive, done by Americans. He was 
in the islands thirteen years. He com- 
manded native troops, and he pays high 
tribute to the courage and loyalty of the 
Visayans, Tagals, Bicols, and Moros. He 
received two wounds, and was given the 
Medal of Valor. Subsequently he became 
an administrator and organized a military 
academy for native cadets at Baguio. 

The period of reconstruction in those 
islands was one of historic moment to the 
United States. Here is an intimate ac- 
count by an eyewitness. Those were ex- 
citing times. The attempt to civilize 
savages meant desperate ventures, hard- 
ships, heartburnings, and cases of in- 
justice. The volume includes breathless 
adventure on the one hand, and on the 
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‘other a well-told account of building up 


the islands. 


Tun RANCH OF THE GOLDEN FLOwrRS. By 
Constance Lindsay Skinner. New York: The 
Macmillan Oompany. $1.75. 


Tess Hardy and her brother Jeff, or 
“Tank,” go West with their father in a 
covered wagon. On the way, the father 
dies. The children, with no other choice, 
éontinue the journey, until they are a 
thousand miles from the old home. At 
last, on the Ranch of the Golden Flowers, 
their faithful steed gives out; their wagon 
falls to pieces. The wayfarers are adopted 
by a family named DeSoto. Thus the nar- 
rative continues, with thrills derived from 
gay fiestas, bull-fights, gold-seeking, land 
robberies. Throughout the books is the lilt 
of adventure pleasing to youthful readers. 
Boys and girls alike will enjoy the exploits 
of Tess, Jeff, Munita, and Ernesto, with 
Jeff, “Lank” Hardy, as leader. £E.H.O. 
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A Nativn Arcosy. By Morley Callaghan. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

A collection of short stories by the 
author of Strange Fugitive. Grimly real- 
istie, dealing with a variety of contrasting 
types, most of them drawn from the lower 
levels of society, these stories are lacking 
in incident. In short, they consist in so 
many studies in abnormal psychology. 
Their tone is morbid, their prevailing 
atmosphere gloom unrelieved. Yet they 
have undeniable force. The author has a 
genuine gift for close observation and 
dramatic climax. The background is 
mostly Canadian. A.B. H. 


Tun Evin Revicion Dons. By Morrison I. 
Swift. The Liberty Press. $2.00. 

The author, contrary to conventional 
opinion, sees religion as a force breeding 
evil among man, hindering and retarding 
the progressive tendencies to which human 
nature is naturally inclined. Many men 
assume that it is the characteristic of re- 
ligion to hold men back, and live accord- 
ingly. But the thoughtful man will read 
this small volume realizing that it does 


not carefully distinguish between religion 


in its natural force and influence over the. 
human spirit, and what may be an ex- 
pression of ecclesiastical organization. 


MipwinterR. By John Buchan. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

New edition of a novel first published 
six years ago—an historical romance 
whose scenes are laid in England in the 
days of the Young Pretender. Much hard 
riding; many hairbreadth escapes; a 
charming heroine whom, however, the 
hero does not marry; a plot which in 
more ways than one suggests Walter 
Scott,—these are the conspicuous elements 
in a novel entirely worthy of its author. 
Not the least interesting thing about it is 
the introduction of Samuel Johnson, who, 
in the forwarding of the plot, proves to 
be no uninfluential figure. 


Boston: 


Books Received 


CoMMUNITY ‘RELIGION: THH CHURCH IN THB 
CHanegine Community. By Eduard C. Linde- 
man. New York: The Community Church. 
Twenty-five cents. 

Tun Mopprn Cook Book. By K. Camille 
Den Dooven. Boston: F. M. Ambrose Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

Hamuet, By William Shakespeare. Edited 
by John Quincy Adams. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.00. The first of a series 
of one-volume editions of Shakespeare’s plays 
to be edited by the Professor of English in 
Cornell University. The text of the drama is 
followed by a brilliant commentary, interpret- 
ing its meanings, scene by scene. After comes 
an essay on historical sources. Substantially 
bound, and finely printed. 

Turn GosprL MESSAGE IN 
By James Carter, D.D. 

Tun GosprL MpssacGp IN GREAT PonMs. By 
George L. Omwake. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls Company. $2.00 each. Suggestive 
of the homiletic material available in literature 
and art. Nearly all the paintings and poems 
utilized deserve the adjective “great.” The 
treatment of them is somewhat sentimental and 
mildly orthodox, the general tone being evan- 
gelical. Both volumes are earnest, if some- 
what superficial. Well printed and illustrated. 


GREAT PICTURES. 
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COUR CHILDREN 


The Enemy 


ROSH BROOKS 


David Martin, at fourteen, was within 
three inches as tall as his father, and 
within a mere half-inch as tall as his 
mother. Quite grown-up, as to inches, 
was David. Quite grown-up in ways 
other than inches was David, too, as both 
his father and mother and his teachers 
would have told you. 

“David,” Father would say on a Satur- 
day morning, “put in an hour or two on 
the yard before you make for the ball 
field, will you? Raking leaves and mow- 
ing grass are as good for the muscle as 
batting a ball.” And David would grin 
and sigh, and seize rake or lawn mower 
and work till the honest sweat stood out 
all over him. No, David wasn’t a loafer 
nor a whiner over chores that should fall 
to the lot of any boy. That’s one way he 
showed he was on the high road to being 
a man. 

“David,” Mother might say when David 
pelted in after school to get into play 
togs, “David, before you go off anywhere, 
will you just beat those three rugs on the 
line? The living room is all clean but 
the rugs, and they are so heayy and I 
can’t—” 

“A’ right,” David would answer, put- 
ting on more speed, to meet this unex- 
pected obstacle. Hanging out his window 
he would yell at his sauntering gang: 
“Hi! Come on around back a minute! 
Got to beat rugs!” And, with his gang 
squatted on the grass out of dust range, 
David would beat and belabor the rugs 
till clouds of dust ceased to rise. Yes, 
David would do an honest home job with- 
out a whimper. He seemed to think a 
few stray jobs were his by rights, as a 
member of the family. That’s another 
way he showed he was on the high road 
to being a man. ; 

“David,” his school principal might say, 
“your marks might be a notch better than 
they are, this month. Come into my Office 
after school and talk it over.’ And when 
the time came, David would march in and 
face the musie like a man. 

“Every spring you begin to slump, 
David,” Mr. Ashe would begin firmly, 
though a twinkle lurked in his gray. eyes. 
“Baseball season has opened, I believe,” 

“Yes, sir,” from David, trying not to 
fidget and wondering if the fellows would 
wait. 

“You play every afternoon? 
to, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir,” assented David, falling neatly 
into so innocent-sounding a trap. “We 
have to play every afternoon, if our team’s 
going to lick the other teams.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Ashe. “Also, lessons 
have to be done every day if we're going 
to lick the bad marks on report cards.” 

“Yes, sir,” David would stammer, con- 
fused and caught. But there was no 
begging off in his excuses. No saying 


You have 


peevishly : “Oh, she’s a hard marker, Miss 
Green is.” No saying, to save his own 
skin: “Oh, she has pets, Miss Green has. 
I’m not one of ’em.” No, instead of try- 
ing to shield himself with trumped-up ex- 
cuses, David would manage: “Yes, sir. 
Guess that’s square, sir.’ And with no 
further words he’d tackle the home work 
and haul the slipping marks back to the 
notch where both he and Mr. Ashe 
knew perfectly well they belonged. So 
there are three ways David would prove he 
was headed the right way toward being 
a man. 

Perhaps you think by this time that 
this is a story about a model boy, not a 
real live boy like the thousands we see 
under our noses. Not at all. I’ve just 
mentioned David’s good points first, be- 
fore coming to his bad ones. Every boy 
has more good points than bad points ; 
so why not mention them that way 
around? Every boy has two or three bad 
points which he outgrows, if he’s headed 
in the right general direction, and David 
was not in any way unlike other fourteen- 
year-old boys. His very worst point of 
all was his temper—his flaming, banging, 
roaring temper, ‘once it got started, which 
wasn’t very often. 

That temper of David’s was the dark 
blot on his father’s and mother’s happi- 
ness in him. Nobody ever seemed to be 
very clear about how any real rousing 
temper fit got started; but some fine day, 
when serenity seemed to brood unmarred, 
the home atmosphere would be struck by 
a thunder blast that rocked every member. 
And the end was always the same. Father 
and Mother, undaunted though sorrowful, 
would insist that David should remain in 
his own room till he could walk out of his 
door in his right mind. Never would 
Father and Mother admit that these storm- 
ing, unaccountable temper fits came any- 
where near being David's right mind. 

“He’s too old to give in to it and have 
a tantrum!” said Mother with spirit, on 
one such occasion when David was letting 
off steam in his own room while she and 
Father awaited his sane reappearance. 

“He is, indeed,” agreed Father, with 
equal spirit. “He gives in to it too easily. 
I’m going to think how to Stop it.” 

Mother kept very still, because she knew 
Father did think up ways to stop all kinds 
of things; so why not David’s temper, 
too? Also Father must know how it felt 
to be a growing-up boy better than she 
did. She slipped quietly into the kitchen, 
leaving Father in a brown study in the 
sitting room, and David tramping furi- 
ously around his room. 

Presently, when the overhead tramping 
was still louder, she heard Father march 
upstairs on no uncertain feet. Listening 
in the lower hall, she heard him throw 
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open David’s door and heard Dayid’s 
greeting: 

“I’m not coming out!” 

“Listen to me, my son,” said Father in 
the tone of a general issuing orders, “and 
don’t interrupt! Stop tramping around 
and sit down quietly. Not a word till ’m 
through.” 

The tramping ceased and Father went 
on. ‘“We’ve thought—your mother and I— 
you’d like to lick this temper of yours 
by yourself. That’s why we've always 
stayed away till you came to, and given 
you the chance. But you're letting it 
lick you, it seems. You've had three such 
bouts in a month. And you're fourteen 
and a half years old.” 

Silence from David. 

“I’m here to give you a hand, my son, 
not to make a baby of you.” 

“Haven’t I tried!” stormed David, 
roused to defense. “I can’t lick it! You 
say it’s so easy!” 

“T don’t say it’s easy,” Father’s stern 
voice went on. “I do say you ean lick 
your enemy and that you’re going to.” 

“My enemy?” 

“You don’t mean to say you don’t know 
your temper is your worst enemy in the 
world? And it’s licking you.” 

“It’s not licking me!” blazed David in 
such furious tones that Mother, listen- 


Flowers 


The lily has an air, 
And the snowdrop a grace; 
And the sweet pea a way, 
And the heartsease a face; 
Yet there’s nothing like the rose 
When she blows. 
—Ohristina G. Rossetti. 


Sentence Sermon 


Day unto day uttereth speech. 
—Psalm wiz. 2. 


ing, shook with dismay, though Father’s 
answering voice seemed to shake with 
sudden laughter. 

“Glad to hear it,” said he, coolly. 
“Now I’m going to tell you a story about 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch.” 

“Marshal Foch!” David was surprised 
into attention. 

“No less a hero than Marshal Foch,” 
Said Father quietly. “He said, ‘You can 
always stop the enemy.’ ” 

“He did, too, didn’t he?” asked David, 
eagerly, forgetting his own troubles in his 
interest in this unexpected subject. 

“He did, indeed,” said Father, admira- 
tion in every tone. “With the enemy ap- 
proaching, the French Government con- 
sidered the evacuation of Paris, and Foch’s 
opinion was asked. ‘Paris? Paris isn’t 
concerned at all. It’s right where they 
are that you must stop the enemy. You 
can always stop him, the enemy. All 
that’s needed is to give the order.’ That 
was Marshal Foch’s answer.” 

“He did, too, didn’t he?” again asked 
David, a cheer in his voice. 

“So can you,” said Father, as if he, not 
Foch, were giving an order. 

“Me?” gasped David, entirely off guard. 

“You. You let your enemy approach 
nearer and nearer. Stop him where he 
is. You can always stop him. All that's 
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needed is to give the order. Suppose you 
think of nothing but those three sen- 
tences till you join your mother and me 
downstairs.” And Father turned on his 
heel and marched out. 

Mother scurried noiselessly for the 
kitchen, silently cheering Father and 
Marshal Foch. Seizing a spoon to stir 
the creamed fish in the double boiler, she 
eocked her ears again and heard David’s 
voice. 

‘I’m coming with you now, sir. I’ve 
learned Marshal Foch’s three sentences.” 

“See to it that you don’t forget them, 
my son,” said Father, in the kindest, 
firmest voice in the world. 

Some boys, like David, have tempers. 
Some boys have other faults as bad. 
There are always enemies. But the glori- 
ous thing about being a fighting boy is 
that you can always stop your enemies in 
their tracks. All you need do is to give 
yourself the order. 


[All rights reserved] 


te 
Taro San’s Festival 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


For a long time, Taro San and his play- 
mates had been looking forward to the 
month that we call “May,” for in Japan 
that month brings the cherry blossoms and 
the iris, more beautiful than anywhere 
else in the world, and last, but not least, 
the day of the Boys’ Festival of Toys. 

Taro San awoke very early on the morn- 
ing of the festival. He knew that in the 
garden his father had set up a tall bamboo 
pole that reached above the little house, 
and that when it was time to rise, Father 
would fasten to that pole a large red and 
white fish. This fish was made with a 
-hoop in its mouth, so that when the wind 
blew it would puff out like a real live carp. 
Taro San also knew that many of these 
fish would be flying in the breeze all over 
Japan that day, every fish telling to the 
world that there was a boy in the house. 
Some houses flew more than one fish; for 
each fish denoted a boy. Next door would 
have three fish, for there were three little 
boys in that house, all playmates of Taro 
San. 

At last the time came to arise. After 
his breakfast, Taro San dresed in his best 
silk kimono, seated himself on the matting 
floor just inside the door, and waited for 
his guests. One by one they came, wear- 
ing their queer little wooden shoes, which 
they slipped off at the door. Bowing 
gravely they entered the house. 

The first thing they did was to sit’ round 
the little wooden firebox and drink tea 
and eat little cakes made of bean paste. 
The little fellows were very polite and 
serious, and they waited patiently uutil 
Taro San’s father aaah to lead them 
into the best room. 

At one end of the room was a flight 
of red and white steps, and on them were 
arranged the toys dear to a Japanese boy’s 
heart. Some of them were very old, and 
had belonged to Taro San’s grandfather 
and great-grandfathers. They had been 
cherished carefully, only unwrapped and 
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played with this one day in the whole 

year, then packed away again until an- 

other Festival Day. 
There were knights 


and _ courtiers, 


armored horses, arrows, drums and fans, ” 


and of course, the Emperor himself, look- 
ing very grand in his warlike uniform. Oz 
the very lowest step were vases of iris and 
cherry blossoms, for those flowers repre- 
sent courage, strength, and beauty. 

Then Taro San passed sweetmeats to 
his friends—queer sweetmeats, wrapped 
in bamboo leaves. They looked just like 
green carrots. The boys wrapped them in 
white paper and tucked them into the 
sleeves of their kimonos, for they were not 
to be eaten then but were to be taken home 
and shared with the family. 

Next, Taro San’s father bade them be 
seated, and they had more tea and cakes, 
while he told them stories, fairy stories 
and legends. He told how, thousands of 
years ago, the gods came down from the 
sun on a golden bridge, gathered sea 
water, and from it made the islands of 
Japan. He told them, too, of the ancient 
samurai who lived in beautiful palaces and 
who willingly gave their lives in the 
Emperor’s service. 

The boys listened eagerly until the last 
tale was told.. Then they made their 
formal bows and said “Sayonara” (good- 
bye) and, joined by Taro San, went on to 
the home of some other boy who, also, was 
giving a party. 

All day long the fish flew over the 
houses, while the boys made their rounds. 
And when the sun had set and the tired 
little boys had gone to bed, the fathers 
earefully took in the flying fish, and 
packed away all the toys, and folded up 
the red and white steps. Festival Day 
was over. 


{All rights reserved] 


te 
4.H Clubs 


President Hoover is especially interested 
in all boys and girls in the United States 
who live on farms. He thoroughly ap- 
proves their 4-H clubs, which are a vital 
help in improving agricultural conditions. 
Recently he said: 

“The work of the 4-H clubs is funda- 
mental. It is bringing about a more eco- 
nomic production of all agricultural crops ; 
it is improving rural homes; it is develop- 
ing rural leadership, molding character, 
and building citizenship.. Therefore I ac- 
cept with pleasure the honorary chairman- 
ship of the national committee on boys’ 
and girls’ club work which has for its 


-purpose the extension of the membership 


of the clubs, so that additional thousands 
of farm boys and girls may be given 
greater opportunities for development and 
achievement.” 

The 4-H clubs now have more than 
650,000 boys and girls enrolled. Each 
member makes the following pledge: 


I pledge my Head to clearer thinking, 

My Heart to greater loyalty, 

My Hands to larger service, and 

My Health to better living 

For my club, my community, and my country. 
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A Question 


M. L. C. HASTINGS 


What’s the use of quarreling 
Along the way? 

What’s the use of spoiling 
Hach new day? 


Quarrels end our happiness— 
They’re costly pay! 

If we refuse to quarrel, 
Love will stay. 


Mother and Son 


Frances Noyes Hart, in ‘The Bellamy 
Trial,’ tells of a letter an old mother 
writes to the judge, picturing her life 
with her son, Pat. When the boy was 
small, the father ran away, leaving her to 
support herself and little son. She has 
no money-earning ability at all, and to- 
gether the two went through hard days. 
Pat had no toys except tin cans, empty 
spools, and odd pieces of string. 

“But,” wrote this mother, “I swore to 
myself that as long as he had me, he 
should have everything. I would be beauty 
to him, and peace, and gentleness, and 
graciousness, and gayety, and strength. I 
wasn’t beautiful or peaceful or gentle or 
gracious or gay or strong, but I made my- 
self all those things for him. That isn’t 
vanity—that’s the truth. I swore that he 
should never see me shed one tear, that 
he should never hear me lift my voice in 
anger, that he should never see me tremble 
before anything that Fate should hold in 
store for either of us. He never did—no, 
truly, he never did. That was all I could 
give him, but I did give him that.” 

Out of the hundreds of thousands of 
mothers in the world, have many given 
their sons such gifts? 


To Serve Boy Scouts 


President Hoover and two former Presi- 
dents of the United States are honorary 
officials of the Boy Scouts of America. 
President Hoover has accepted the honor- 
ary presidency of that organization, and 
former President Coolidge has just an- 
nounced that he will be glad to serve 
as honorary vice-president. Ex-President 
William Howard Taft, now Chief Justice 
of the United States, has for some time 
been an honorary vice-president. 

The other honorary vice-presidents of 
the Boy Scouts are Colin H. Livingstone, 
who was head of the Boy Scouts of 
America for fourteen years; Daniel Carter 
(“Uncle Dan”) Beard, the “grand old 
man” of the Boy Scouts; and William 
Gibbs McAdoo, son-in-law of President 
Wilson and Secretary of the Treasury in 
the Wilson Cabinet. 

In the opinion of educators, the Boy 
Seout movement is of inestimable value 
because “it takes hold of the good impulses 
inherent in all boys and fashions these 
into useful habits and constructive effort. 
Scouting teaches honor, loyalty, respect 
for others, patriotism and good citizenship 
as a creed, and at the same time exempli- 
fies the practical application of these vir- 
tues. It implants and nurtures high ideals 
at a time when the youthful mind is easily 


molded.” 
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“Responsible in So Many Directions—” 


That Unitarians neglect their own cause—Dr. Cornish 
and Mr. Arnold before Norfolk- 
Suffolk Conference 


D ENOMINATIONAL Responsibilities” 
were discussed at the meeting of the 
Norfolk-Suffolk Conference held at the 
First Parish Church, Brookline, Mass., 
May 5. President Louis C. Cornish of the 
American Unitarian Association considered 
them from the yiewpoint of the central 
organization; Rev. Harold G. Arnold from 
the point of view of the local churches. 

Dr. Gabriel Csiki, head of the Unitarian 
Mission House in Budapest, Hungary, on 
a good-will visit in America, was present 
and spoke briefly. He expressed his grati- 
tude for the help that American Uni- 
tarians had given to his cause. He stated 
that further assistance is needed, financial, 
of course, but primarily spiritual. He 
hopes for better things in Transylvania 
than have had place there in late years. 
Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, minister of the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., 
preached the sermon in place of Rey. 
Ralph E. Bailey of the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., who was 
called away by his mother’s illness. 

Dr. Cornish defined liberalism’s chief 
needs by the words “cohesion” and “co- 
operation.” 

He spoke of the independence of the 
churches, which has persisted since the 
earliest days of New England, and quoted 
Channing as urging co-operation among re- 
ligious liberals. The establishment of the 
Association was a distinct attempt at co- 
operation.. This Association, declared Dr. 
Cornish, has grown only because of the 
assistance of independent Unitarians and 
Unitarian churches. But, because of this 
assistance, there has been done for liberal 
religion a work which otherwise could not 
have been achieved. For example, there 
is hardly a Unitarian church west of the 
Hudson River which was not established 
by the A. U. A.. Two instances were the 
founding and development of churches at 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Schenectady, N.Y. 

But the task is only begun. _ Dr. Cornish 
mentioned missions still to be accom- 
plished, such as the establishment of a 
church in Durham, N.C., and in every 
American city with a population of more 
than 75,000, and the assisting of liberal 
brethren in India, Transylvania, and other 
lands. Unitarians should have a sense of 
responsibility in this matter, and a desire 
to co-operate with the A. U. A. in working 
for the greater liberalism. How soon that 
greater liberalism comes is dependent 
upon the co-operation of each individual 
Unitarian. 

Mr. Arnold told the Conference that 
there should really be no conflict between 
the A. U. A.’s point of view and that of 
the parishes concerning this matter of de- 
nominational responsibilities. According 
to him, Unitarians should not place the 
interests of themselves and of their partic- 
ular churches above those of organized 
liberal religion in general. He mentioned 
these reasons why there is so often a lack 
of co-operation with the central body: 


(a) The fact that many of our churches 
existed before Unitarianism as such was 
organized, and therefore are self-sufficient 
and independent in spirit. ( 6) The fact 
that liberals are independent by nature, 
and hence are difficult to organize and will 
not endure being ordered about. (c) The 
fact that many of our members are con- 
verts from other sects. They are perhaps 
still loyal to those sects; or perhaps are 
not interested in any sect. (Nevertheless, 
Mr. Arnold implied, we are and should be 
very glad to have such people join our 
churches.) (d) Often we will give to 
other causes, but neglect our own. We 
feel so very responsible in so many direc- 
tions that we fail to meet our own de- 
nominational responsibilities, 

Mr. Arnold urged that the subject be- 
fore the Conference at this meeting needs 
to be seriously considered, especially in 
view of the fact that there must soon be 
prepared a suitable plan for financing our 
denominational agencies. He described 
the denomination as a mirror, reflecting 
the people who compose it. “Be good to 
your denomination,” he said, “and, looking 
upon such denomination, you will detect 
that goodness in it.” A period of discus- 
sion followed the addresses. 


Frances Merry Barnard Home 
to be Opened Formally, May 20 


A reception marking the formal opening 
of the Frances Merry Barnard Home at 
50 Beacon Street, Hyde Park, Mass., will 
be held Monday afternoon, May 20, from 
2 to 4 o’clock. The reception, which has 
been arranged through the generosity of 
Mrs. Fannie Barnard Pratt of Boston, is 
planned for Anniversary Week, so that 
delegates and visitors to the meetings may 
have an opportunity to attend. The Home, 
which is located in the Fairmount section 
of Hyde Park, became the property of the 
Frances Merry Barnard Home, Ine., at its 
annual meeting in January and already a 
few women are making their home there. 
It is designed for the occupancy of women, 
preferably Unitarian, who are reduced in 
circumstances and need a place to live. 

Those who desire to attend the reception 
should leave their names at the registra- 
tion desk at the Unitarian Building, 25 
Beacon Street, before 11 o’clock, May 20, 
and transportation will be provided for 
them. Music and informal addresses, with 
a word of welcome by Mrs. Pratt, will 
occupy the first hour of the reception. 
From 38 to 4 p.m., there will be an inspec- 
tion of the Home, with tea. 

The Home may be reached by taking the 
elevated train to Forest Hills and trans- 
ferring to a Cleary Square car. Leaving 
the car at River Street, one turns left, 
and the first street beyond the bridge is 
Beacon, where the Home is situated. 
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Mr. Mondale Ordained 


At New North Church in Hingham, Mass. 
—Installation and reception 


The Third Congregational Society, Uni- 
tarian, of Hingham, Mass., tendered a 
reception, followed by a parish supper and 
two one-act plays by members of the 
Hingham Players, to their new minister, 
Rev. R. Lester Mondale, and Mrs. Mon- 
dale, May 2. The ministers of the various 
churches and the chairmen of the parish 
committees, with their wives, were the 
guests of the society. 

This event followed the ordination of 
Mr. Mondale and his installation as minis- 
ter of the Third Society at the New 
North Meeting House, Wednesday evening, 
April 24. 

Dr. William W. Fenn, Bussey Professor 
of theology in the Theological School in 
Harvard University, delivered the sermon, 
using as his text, “I saw no temple therein.” 
The address was a defense of the church, 
setting forth the necessity for and the 
usefulness of the institution of the church 
to-day, since there is no city so perfect 
as that pictured in Revelation. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, gave the prayer of ordination 
and installation, and Rey. Leslie 'T. Pen- 
nington, minister of All Souls Church in 
Braintree, Mass., extended the right hand 
of fellowship. Dr. Charles B. Park, minis- 
ter of the First Church in Boston, Mass., 
delivered the charge to the congregation, 
asking them to maintain the fine attitude 
they had shown in the past toward their 
ministers. Rey. T. Clinton Brockway, 
minister of the Second Parish, Unitarian, 
in Hingham, gave the charge to the minis- 
ter, and Rey. J. Harry Hooper, minister 
of the First Parish Church, Unitarian, in 
Hingham, welcomed the new minister to 
the community. 
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Tuckerman Luncheon May A, % 
Professor Lake to Speak 


The Tuckerman School Association will 
hold its annual luncheon Friday, May 24, 
at one o’clock, at the Twentieth Century 
Club, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. This 
is the first time that the Association has 
had its luncheon during Anniversary 
Week. The new date has been arranged 
for those who may be in Boston for the 
denominational meetings at that time. 

‘Among the speakers at the luncheon 
will be Prof. Kirsopp Lake, D.D.; Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake of Berkeley, Calif.; 
Miss Clara T. Guild, Dean Harriet E. 
Johnson, and Mrs. H. B. Hartwell. 

Miss Annie M. Filoon is president of the 
Association, Miss Helen J. Destemps is 
secretary, and Miss Claire B. Honnors is 
treasurer. 


PORTLAND, MAINE.—A memorial tablet to 
St. John Smith and Susan Hopkins Smith, 
his wife, has been installed in the First 
Parish Unitarian Church by James Hop- 
kins Smith. ; 
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Katharine M.GliddenIs Chosen 


Successor of Sara Comins as executive secretary of the Y. P. R. U., with 
a seasoned preparation, academic and denominational 


ISS KATHARINE M. GLIDDEN of 

Dorchester, Mass., has accepted the 
invitation of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union to become executive secretary 
of that organization, to succeed Miss 
Sara Comins, who relinquishes her duties 
at the close of the present church year. 
Miss Glidden will take up her new work 
September 1. 

Miss Glidden’s qualifications for her 
new responsibilities include a life-long 
participation in denominational activities, 
both in her home church, the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, and in the larger 
work which centers at Unitarian 
headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, where for the past two 
years she has been ‘secretary to 
the Secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education, Waitstill 
H. Sharp. For the four years pre- 
ceding, she was secretary of the 
First Parish Church, which she al- 
ways has attended. 

Miss Glidden, who is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. George C. 
Glidden, attended the Dorchester 
schools, the Girls’ Latin School, 
the kindergarten division of the 
Boston Normal School, and was 
graduated from Radcliffe College 
in 1923. While she prepared for 
teaching, she engaged in it only in 
the practice work which was a 
part of her course. Before she 
left college she had become sec- 
retary of her church. For three 
years she has been collector of 
funds for the First Parish and 
she is at present a member of its 
board of trustees. 

For two years she was secretary 
of the Nathaniel Hall Society, 
Y. P. R. U., of her own church, 
and for one year she was secre- 
tary of the Boston Federation, 
Y. P. R. U. In the national so- 
ciety she has been director for 
three years, and chairman of the 
social service, religious education, and 
dramatic committees. For two years she 
was leading lady in the Y. P. R. U. plays 
in Boston, presented during Young People’s 
Week. Dramatics are one of her special 
interests and she has displayed marked 
ability on the amateur stage. 

Miss Glidden is an enthusiastic “Shoaler” 
and has attended Star Island conferences 
during six out of the last nine seasons. 
She has been chairman of several Shoals 
reunions. At the annual meeting of the 
Religious Education Association in Des 
Moines during the first week in April, 
Miss Glidden was in charge of the Beacon 
Press display. 

Miss Glidden was selected to fill the 


position of Y. P. R. U. executive secretary. 


because of her wide acquaintance with 
the churches and her good denominational 
background. She enjoys unusual popu- 


larity among the young people, and she 


possesses the good judgment, the co- 
operative spirit, the efficiency, and the ex- 
perience which the position requires. 
Upon the executive secretary much of 
the success in developing the work of the 
Y. P. R. U. depends. Miss Glidden will 
be in close contact with as many other 
organizations as possible, bringing their 
viewpoint back to the Y. P. R. U. She 
will carry out the policies determined by 
the directors and executive committee. 
The position involves keeping in touch 
with the field secretaries of the Y. P. R. U. 
and other denominational organizations, 
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with sub-executive committees and travel 
headquarters, with the young people’s or- 
ganizations of other denominations, and 
with young people’s movements the world 
over. An important feature of the work 
is that she must be on the alert with new 
ideas for the board and with new material 
for the local societies. 

The position calls for more or less 
traveling in addition to the work at the 
headquarters office, where the duties are 
sufficiently varied to rise above dull 
routine. Co-operation with the Laymen’s 
League Missions is of growing importance. 
Through the executive secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U., the interest of the young 
people in parishes where missions are to 
be held is stimulated, and the Missioner, 
Dr. Horace Westwood, has preliminary in- 
formation about the young people from 
whom he may expect assistance. 

J. E. D. 
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Dr. A. W. Stearns Appointed 


Prominent Unitarian to be Commissioner 
of Correction of Massachusetts office, 


succeeding Sanford Bates 


R. A. WARREN STHARNS, dean of 

the Medical School of Tufts College 
and prominent Unitarian layman, has been 
appointed commissioner of correction for 
Massachusetts, to succeed Sanford Bates, 
also a Unitarian, who becomes superin- 
tendent of Federal prisons on June 1. 
Dr. Stearns is widely known in the field 
of medicine and particularly of psychiatry, 
and he is one of the first psychiatrists to 
be appointed head of a prison system any- 
where in the United States. 

Dr. Stearns is a member of the First 
Parish Church, Unitarian, in Billerica, 
Mass., and is among nine leading 
laymen throughout the country 
nominated for election to the 
national Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League this spring. He 
has served as president of the 
Parish Committee and of the Lay- 


men’s League chapter of the 
Billerica church. 
The new .commissioner of cor- 


rection was graduated from the 
Tufts Medical School in 1910. He 
served with-the Boston City Hos- 
pital, department of neurology, for 
one year, was also associated for a 
time with the Danvers State Hos- 
pital, and was a physician at the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital for 
four years. For one year he served 
on the State Commission on 
Mental Diseases. 

Dr. Stearns was associated with 
the Boston Dispensary for several 
years and has been consultant at 
the United States Naval Hospital 
for the past seven years. During 
the war he served as a lieutenant 
in the United States Navy. Since 
the war he has had a wide expe- 
rience in penology, and was. for 
ten years psychiatrist at the 
Massachusetts State Prison in 
Charlestown. He is the author of 
various articles on criminology 
and has been a student of crimi- 
nology and penology for many years. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has employed him 
at various times as consultant, and he has 
been dean of the Tufts Medical School 
for the past two years. 

Within a short time after the appoint- 
ment was announced, Governor Allen was 
the recipient of congratulatory messages 
on his having attracted a man of the 
caliber of Dr. Stearns to the position. 

As a result of his work with prisoners, 
begun about a quarter-century ago, Dr. 
Stearns has a working case knowledge of 
almost every prisoner in Charlestown and 
of a great many others, inmates or former 
inmates of institutions elsewhere in the 
State. 

In 1914 he was appointed assistant to 
the State Board of Insanity. In Decem- 
ber of that year the Board voted to have 
Dr. Stearns make a survey of all the in- 
mates of the Bridgewater State Hospital 
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and of the defective delinquents in the 
State institutions for the insane and feeble- 
minded. He is credited with having classi- 
fied a good part of the criminals in the 
State with regard to their mental condi- 
tion, so that he understands their needs, 
knows what disposition ought to be made 
of them, and, furthermore, is able to 
predict with a pretty fair degree of ac- 
curacy what their course will be if and 
after they are released. 

In his report of the survey of the 
Bridgewater State Hospital in 1915, Dr. 
Stearns remarked on the relation of men- 
tal diseases to arrests, which apparently, 
he said, showed a tremendous neglect of 
the mental condition of prisoners by 
judges. He was one of the people who 
made successful the law providing for 
mental examination of those accused of 
felonies. 

Dr. Stearns has made many studies of 
murderers. “Civilization,” he declared in 
an interview recently with a Boston 
Herald reporter, “is a veneer. Through- 
out mankind its strata vary in thickness. 
At the bottom, where you find the illiter- 
ates, the stratum is thin, and under emo- 
tion it cracks and is Swept away. Higher 
up the veneer is of sufficient thickness 
and durability to avoid destruction.” Be- 
hind those murders is fear of someone or 
something, Dr. Stearns continued, adding 
that he had never encountered the killer 
type, so called. 

Studying one hundred actual murder 
cases, Dr. Stearns found that sixty-six 
were committed by aliens; in forty the 
murderer was a friend or associate of the 
victim; in twenty-one the murder was 
secondary to another crime; in thirty 
the murderer was a laborer, and in fifty 
cases he had no previous police record. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


Co-operating with the American Friends 
Service Committee, members of the Junior 
School participated in a prize-speaking 
contest, May 4. Headmaster Carl B. 
Wetherell presented the winner, Dana 
Stockbridge of Andover, N.H., with the 
special silver medal and announced that 
Dana would represent the Junior School 
at the State Contest in Concord, N.H., 
May 19. May 17, in connection with In- 
ternational Good Will Day (May 18) the 
Upper School will hold a similar contest. 

A guest of the school, Miss Chi Hirano, 
in the costume of her native Japan, met 
recently in the Lower School room with 
the pupils, who asked her many questions 
as to life in Japan, the country on which 
these boys and girls are concentrating 
their study this term. Miss Hirano also 
addressed the older students in the 
Unitarian Chapel. 

The baseball team won its fourth econ- 
secutive game, May 4, at Wolfeboro, de- 
feating the Brewster Free Academy team 
5 to 2. 

In accordance with annual custom, the 
seniors will attend the Proctor Academy 
Alumni Banquet as guests of the school, 
May 24, in Boston, Mass. The president 
of the senior class, John §S. Chase of 
Brockton, Mass., and Donald F. Quimby 
of Lowell, Mass., chosen by the three lower 
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classes to represent them, will be among 
the speakers. Other speakers will be Miss 
Grace McAusland, Proctor 23; Greeley S. 
Curtis, a trustee of the school, and Head- 
master Wetherell. As usual, the banquet 
will be held at the Bellevue Hotel. 


New York Advertising 
Is Producing Results 


The nineteen Unitarian churches of New 
York City and its vicinity are co-operating 
in an advertising campaign which is show- 
ing results. The campaign was under- 
taken by vote of the directors of the 
Metropolitan Conference. 

As the appropriation for this work was 
limited, only one paper was chosen for 
beginning the experiment. The size of 
Space used was three and one-half inches 
deep by two columns wide. The adver- 
tising was ordered to appear on a general 
news page and not on the religious page; 
for the people to be reached seldom, if 
ever, read the religious page. The copy 
was written to appeal to the unchurched. 

After the first. four advertisements had 
produced more than one hundred direct 
inquiries requesting the booklet “What Do 
Unitarians Believe?” and the addresses of 
the nineteen Unitarian churches in the 
district, it was decided to try a second 
newspaper, using the same four advyer- 
tisements to determine which of the papers 
would produce the best results. The 
fifth advertisement, which has just ap- 
peared, produced twenty-two direct in- 
quiries within two days, this being ex- 
actly the same number that the same ad- 
vertisement produced in the first news- 
paper during the same number ‘of days. 

In response to the direct inquiries, a 
letter is sent inviting the inquirer to visit 
one of the churches and sending him a 
booklet about Unitarianism. Three weeks 
later a second letter is mailed to ask the 
inquirer if he has attended one of the 
churches. An amazing number of returns 
have been received in response to this 
Second letter. Many say that they have 
already attended a Unitarian church in 
the district and others that they expect 
to do so in the near future. 

After the remaining advertisements have 
been published, results will be checked 
with care, so that the Conference may de- 
termine whether or not to earry on this 
advertising project for forty weeks be- 
ginning in the autumn. Results to date 
have been extremely gratifying to the 
directors of the Conference. 


To Pastorate at Markesan, Wis. 


Rey. Henry B. Polley, formerly minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Keokuk, 
Iowa, who has been supplying the pulpit 
of the First Universalist Church of Mar- 
kesan, Wis., since January, while residing 
at his former home in Oshkosh, Wis., has 
accepted a call to become the regular 
minister of the Markesan church. He will 
take up his residence in Markesan in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Polley has been admitted to 
the Universalist fellowship and will con- 
tinue his fellowship in the Unitarian 
Church also. 
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Lathrops Are Welcomed 


Back from India to their church in 
Brooklyn, N.Y.—$200 yearly to 
go to Allepay Samaj 


After the First Congregational Unita- 
rian Society of Brooklyn, N.Y., had heard 
Dr. John H. Lathrop’s report on the 
Brahmo Samaj centenary celebration in 
India, it voted at its annual meeting, 
April 8, to authorize him to raise a fund 
of $200 annually to be sent to the Allepay 
Samaj in Southern India. This amount 
will supply a settled minister. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lathrop were welcomed 
back to their church at the annual parish 
dinner in this wise. 

Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode, who had 
been in charge of the parish during Dr. 
Lathrops absence, explained that in some 
places in India the visiting delegation was 
met by an official delegation of the local 
Samaj, a speech of welcome was read, 
a framed copy was presented to the dis- 
tinguished visitors, and garlands of flowers 
were hung about the necks of the visitors. 
In order that Dr. and Mrs. Lathrop might 
feel at home, a facetiously elaborate wel- 
coming speech, written by Saxton W. 
Seward, was read to them in a dignified 
manner by Laurence M. Symmes, treas- 
urer of the church. The framed speech 
was then presented to Dr. Lathrop, and, 
at a signal, Dorothy Stewart and ‘Elsie 
Seebode marched in, carrying over their 
arms two large garlands of flowers which 
were hung around the necks of Dr. and 
Mrs. Lathrop by Mr. Symmes. 

Dr. Lathrop, replying, said that “the 
only thing wrong with the welcome is 
that the gentleman who made the speech 
should have been naked to the waist.” He 
expressed his appreciation of the manner 
in which the church had “carried> on,” 
and suggested that perhaps it was a good 
thing for the minister to be sent away 
once in a while. Local parish events and 
Dr. Lathrop’s journey to India were 
humorously told, when Hans A. Walleen 
Sang a parody on “Abul-a-bul-bul-amer,” 
written by Arthur K. Hudson. 

The following trustees were elected for 
a term of three years: Mrs. Mary Ford 
Dunn, Ralph Kirkman, Albert L. Mason; 
and, as clerk of the Society, Henry W. 
Schurr. 
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Rev. John D. Reid Dies 


Rey. John D. Reid, Unitarian minister 
who has retired from active pastoral work 
for the past twelve years, died at his home 
in Salem, Mass., April 25. He was edu- 
eated at Wabash College and received his 
theological training at Yale Divinity 
School. He was ordained at Sheboygan, 
Wis., in 1888, and served Congregational 
churches there and at Fergus Falls, Minn., 
and Great Falls, Mont., before taking his 
first Unitarian pastorate at Greenfield, 
Mass., in 1897. From Greenfield he went 
to Unity Church in St. Paul, Minn., of 
which he was minister from 1908 to 1917. 
A further account of Mr. Reid’s life and 
work will appear in a later issue of THE 
REGISTER, 
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Endowment for Century-Old Church School 


Honors Teacher in Service Seventy Years 


An anniversary celebration at Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


RATITUDE for an inspiring past and 

eagerness to serve the future of its 
community marked the celebration by the 
First Church in Jamaica Plain, Mass., of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of its church school. 

The school was organized in May, 1829, 
by Miss Lucretia Williams, For many 
years it met in the old white, wooden 
meeting-house; then in the cellar of the 
present church building, dedicated 1854; 
then in old Hliot Hall, and, since 1890, 
in the present parish house. Among the 
pupils of the school have been three boys 
who entered the Unitarian ministry: Dr. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, late minister 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass.; and Dr. Eugene R. Shippen and 
Rey. Abbot Peterson, ministers respec- 
tively of the Second Church, Boston, and 
the First Parish, Brookline, Mass. Judge 


THE CHILDREN’S CHANCEL 


As arranged every Sunday in the parish house of the 
Jamaica Plain Church for the church school service of wor- 
ship. The chancel was planned with the assistance of the 
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Harvey Baker, first justice of the Boston 
juvenile court, was for many years teacher 
of a boys’ class. Dr. Charles F. Dole, 
minister of the church, 1876-1916, and 
minister emeritus from 1916 until his 
death in 1927, was actively interested in 
the school throughout his long ministry. 

A happy feature of the anniversary 
exercises was the participation of two 
teachers with very remarkable records of 
service: Miss Caroline D. Putnam, who 
taught in the school for fifty-five years; 
and Miss HBllen C. Morse, who taught for 
seventy years, 1858-1928. Miss Morse is 
still an active member of the church 
school committee; and an endowment fund 
in her honor, to perpetuate her influence 
in the school, was instituted at the Sun- 
day afternoon centenary service, with an 
offering which totaled $1,194. 

The celebration of the anniversary began 
with an evening program in the parish 
house, April 25. The junior choir sang 
a Bach chorale, two Welsh anthems, and 
a Hebrew melody. Miss Ellen H. Gleason, 


a teacher in the school, appeared in a 
dress of 1860, and read the history, call- 
ing attention to the families active in the 
founding of the school that are still rep- 
resented in the parish. A Sunday-school 
class of 1860 and a Sunday-school picnic 
of the same year were presented by pupils 
of the school in costume. Dr. Shippen 
told of his first coming to Jamaica Plain in 
1872, and said that the outstanding impres- 
sion made upon him by the school was in 
connection with a beloved and revered 
teacher, Miss Grace Gorham, whose in- 
fluence directed both Paul Frothingham 
and himself toward the ministry. 

Sunday morning, April 28, the school 
held its customary service of worship in 
the parish house, with the chancel ar- 
ranged as shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture. At the church service in the morn- 
ing the minister, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
preached on ‘Some Thoughts 
Associated With Our Church 
School Centenary.” He em- 
phasized how much greater 
the responsibility of the 
church school is to-day than 
that of the Sunday-school of 
a hundred years ago, because 
of the discontinuance in the 
public schools and in many 
homes of many religious 
acts and influences which 
used to be common; so that 
the community to-day de- 
pends almost entirely upon 
the church school for the re- 
ligious education of children. 

The centenary service was 
held Sunday afternoon, A 
chorus of seventy voices, 
which included the vested 
junior choirs of the First 
Church, Belmont, Mass.; 
Second Church, Boston; 
First Parish, Cambridge; 
Mass. ; First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass., 
and the Jamaica Plain parish, assisted by 
the senior choir of the last-named church, 
sang two anthems. Addresses were given 
by Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association; by Rey. 
Thomas ©. Campbell, rector of St. John’s 
Protestant Ppiscopal Church, Jamaica 
Plain ; and by Prof. Henry Wyman Holmes, 
dean of the Graduate School of Education 
in Harvard University. 

Mr. Sharp brought the greetings of the 
Unitarian fellowship and urged the mem- 
bers of the church to remember that their 
sehool had become what it is “because of 
consistent loyalties.” He suggested a four- 
fold purpose: “To present the great ideas 
and ideals gathered from historical expres- 
sions of religion; to offer a place of 
worship; to act as a center for the estab- 
lishment of ethical standards; and to 
function as a kindly critie of the social 
order.” 

Mr. Campbell brought the greetings of 
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the other churches of Jamaica Plain and 
congratulated the parish upon its ener- 
getic activities. 

Dean Holmes said that the conscious 
study of religious education as an art, a 
science, and a philosophy is an essentially 
modern thing. The fundamental question 
has now become, “Is going to Sunday- 
school educational, and is what results 
therefrom religion?’ Dean Holmes re- 
plied: ‘“That depends on the definition of 
education and of religion. For me, reli- 
gion means a life lived in relation to God. 
This idea of God may be a non-conyen- 
tional one, but no religion is a religion. 
that has no God. A religion must look 
upon the world as something more than 
that which we can perceive with our 
senses—as something supernatural, in the 
proper sense of the term. Hyen the God 
of Spinoza and of Winstein transcends 
nature. It must be the object of religious 
education to develop the sense of God 
and the feeling of relationship with Him.” 

After the addresses, the congregation 
and minister united in a short service 
of thanksgiving and of reconsecration to 
the support of the life and work of the 
school. 

In a little more than a year the en- 
rollment of the Jamaica Plain school has 
increased thirty-three per cent., and the 
attendance fifty per cent. The present 
enrollment of the school is one hundred 
pupils and ten teachers, besides a ecradle- 
roll of eighteen children. Perey W. 
Witherell is chairman of the church 
school committee, and Mrs. Hmma C. Need- 
ham is superintendent. Grant Drake, of 
the Department of Music of Boston 
Teachers’ College, is organist and director 
of the choirs at the church and was in 
charge of the musical services of the 
anniversary. 


“Nature’s Trail to Truth” 


A -new illustrated lecture by Rev. 
Charles W. Casson, “Nature’s Trail to 
Truth,” given by him at the Unitarian 
Church in Bridgewater, Mass., April 21, 
created so strong an impression that a 
return engagement was immediately re- 
quested for May 19. The minister at 
Bridgewater, Rev. William L. McKinney, 
writes: “A number of students said that 
the church would not accommodate the 
audience upon his return. It seemed to 
me that the artistic pictures and the 
original responsive service, together with 
the spirit of the entire service, succeeded 
in getting over to the congregation of 
different religious faiths many of the 
fundamental things in our gospel.” 


Notable Growth at Billerica 


The First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Billerica, Mass., had a recent increase in 
its membership of more than twenty per 
cent., when, on Haster Sunday, it received 
twenty-six new members, all but two of 
them young people. They were the largest 
group to join this church at any one time 
since its founding in 1663. Rev. Ransom 
F. Carver is the minister. 
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Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes 


Addresses Meadville Conference—The 
meeting at Erie, Pa. 


Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes of Smith 
College gave the address at the Sunday 
evening service of the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Meadville District 
Conference, held at Erie, Pa., April 21-22. 
The service, open to the general public, 
was held at Elks Hall before a large 
and appreciative audience. Through the 
courtesy and generosity of the local press, 
the address was broadcast over the radio. 
The subject was “God in the Modern Age.” 

Dr. Barnes maintained that we need to 
reconstruct our notions of religion to con- 
form with modern scientific knowledge. 
He praised the Unitarian Church for its 
endeavor to keep step with modern 
science. Science, he said, does not lead 
to a denial of God, but it cannot formu- 
late an adequate conception of God. 
Among his striking sentences were these: 

“The atheist is just as dogmatic as the 
orthodox Christian.” “Religion should fol- 
low on the heels of science.” ‘“Psycholo- 
gists can explain all religious experiences.” 
“Where science is baffled, religion is also 
baffled.” 

Professor Barnes gave a short history 
of the growth of the idea of God from 
primitive times, dwelling on the old cos- 
mology which is ruled out by modern 
cosmology. 

He declared that religion is indispen- 
sable, but that the prevailing conception 
of God as a basis for religion creates un- 
necessary issues. Modern religion should 
rather be based on human situations. 

A roll call of the churches, to which 
was added a short account of the achieve- 
ment of each church, showed a generally 
satisfactory condition. The societies at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dunkirk, N.Y., and Mead- 
ville, Pa., extended invitations to hold 
the 1930 Conference. Final decision was 
placed with the Executive Committee. 

Resolutions of regret were expressed at 
the loss to the Conference of Dr. Walter 
L. Mason of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Rev. 
Frederick M. Bennett of Youngstown, 
Ohio, and expressions of hope for the 
speedy recovery of Rey. Dilworth Lupton 
were wired to him at Atlantic City, N.J. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Buffalo, N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, 
Rey. James B. Ford, Meadville, Pa.; other 
members of the Executive Committee, Mrs. 
O. G. Strong, Cleveland, Ohio, Stuart M. 
Law, Jamestown, N.Y., and Mrs. T ©. 
Clifford, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Gertrude Taft, director of religious 
education of the First Unitarian Church, 
Cleveland, gave an interesting address on 
“Church School Aims.” The public school, 
she said, is interested in character educa- 
tion, but it cannot give the full religious 
interpretation to life. To develop char- 
acter in children you must choose teachers 
with character. She believes in giving 
children a reasonable conception of God, 
so that in later life they may not be forced 
to give up much which they have pre- 
viously learned. 

An address on “The Criminal and His 
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Religion,” by Rev. Frank Edwin Smith of 
Pittsburgh, detailed many interesting ex- 
periences with prisoners in the Western 
Penitentiary. Mrs. Charles HE. St. John 
gave an inspiring address to the Alliance, 
telling of her experiences in India and 
Burope and the condition of the liberal 
movement abroad. The ministers’ round 
table met at the Jewish Temple and was 
addressed by Dean Francis Blodgett of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, who spoke 
on “Liberal Religion,’ emphasizing the 
common cultural aims of the Episcopal 
and Unitarian churches. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach spoke elo- 
quently on ‘Our Creative Tradition.” He 
praised the Conference for its hospitality 
in according a hearing to such a pioneer 
as Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes and acclaimed 
the glory of being in the minority. He 
condemned the stupidity of joining the 
majority, and spoke of the ordinary kind 
of church union pleading as “the insanity 
that gets into otherwise intelligent minds.” 
Dr. Dieffenbach defined creative thinking 
as “seeing familiar things in new rela- 
tionships and putting them there.” He 
summed up the creative tradition as never 
looking back, always ready for the next 
step. This, he said, is the mark of a 
real liberal. J.B. F.. 


Personals 


President Daniel Willard of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, who was one 
of five persons recently awarded gold 
medals by the National Institute of Social 
Sciences for achievement in the field of 
human welfare, is a Unitarian layman, 
a member and formerly a trustee of the 
First Unitarian Church of Baltimore, Md. 
“His wise and far-seeing management of 
great corporate interests committed to his 
care” was the basis of the award to Mr. 
Willard. 


Mrs. Walter F. Boardman, director of 
the General Alliance for the State of 
Washington and a member of the Univer- 
sity Unitarian Church in Seattle, Wash., 
died suddenly, April 20. She was also a 
member of the Committee on Friendly 
Links of the General Alliance, and was 
to have presided at the Alliance meeting, 
April 24, in connection with, the sessions 
of the Northern Section of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian Conference in Seattle. 


The University Unitarian Chureh of 
Seattle has lost one of its most enthusi- 
astie workers in the death, April 21, of 
Mrs. Samuel Collyer, who with her hus- 
band, son of Robert Collyer, has long been 
associated with the Unitarian movement 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Miss Janet E., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
BE. D. Roemhild of the First Unitarian 
Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
selected by the director of art in the 
Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania 
Schools as one of thirty students from 
the public schools of Pittsburgh to do 
special work in art at the Carnegie 
Museum of Fine Arts through the gram- 
mar grades, with further opportunities 
when these grades have been completed. 
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Rey. Thomas Van Ness, minister of the 
First Liberal Church of Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., spoke at the Connecticut Univer- 
salist Convention in Norwich, Conn., May 
8, on “The Church of the Spirit.” 


Prof. B. H. Williams of the political 
science department of the University of 
Pittsburgh, a layman of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
written a book on “The Economic Basis 
of Diplomacy,” which was favorably re- 
viewed in the April 20 issue of The New 
York Times. 


200-Year-Old First Parish 
Grows in Numbers, Influence 


The First Parish Church of Westwood, 
Mass., which is soon to celebrate the two- 
hundredth anniversary of its organization, 
is having one of the best years of its his- 
tory. The total increase in constituency 
during the past year has been approxi- 
mately one hundred men, women, and 
children. Westwood is experiencing a 
home-building development, and it is re- 
ported that the majority of new residents 
are becoming interested in this parish. At 
the Easter service, thirty new members 
were welcomed into fellowship, inclusive 
of a group of five young people who were 
received by a ceremony of confirmation. 
Rey. Milton H. Muder is the minister. 

The attendance at the annual parish 
meeting was the largest of any annual 
meeting in the history of the parish. The 
treasurer reported all bills paid, with a 
balance on hand, and a considerable in- 
crease in the endowment fund, due to two 
legacies. The minister reported for his 
ninth year of service, and referred to it 
as the most interesting and promising of 
the nine. / 

All affiliated societies reported increased 
interest and activity. The membership of 
the Alliance has increased to seventy-five 
women. The Sunday-school has grown 
from twenty to fifty pupils, which does 
not include a cradle-roll of eighteen. 
Three new parish organizations were rec- 
ognized, as follows: The Clapboardtrees 
Club, Y. P. R. U., which had been inactive 
for some time, was reorganized in Decem- 
ber as the Clapboardtrees Social Club of 
the parish, with a membership of eighty 
persons. This club is composed largely of 
the younger married people of the parish, 
many of whom are new residents of the 
town. The Nahatan Club, Y. P. R. U., 
with a membership of thirteen young 
people, was organized late in January. 
This club had full charge of the service 
on Young People’s Sunday, the president 
preaching the sermon. The Girl Scout 
Troop, with twenty-four members, which 
is non-sectarian but has been fostered by 
members of this parish, meets in the parish 
house. 

Emerson Haslam was elected clerk of 
the Parish Committee to fill a vacancy. 
Other members of the Parish Committee 
are Mrs. Thomas Nelson Perkins, Mrs. 
Robert F. Herrick, Joseph L. Fisher, and 
Arnold Bentley. 

Committees were appointed to plan for 
the redecoration of the church interior and 
to prepare for the celebration of the 
bicentennial of the parish in 1930. 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


acknowledged.......-+.++++0e+: $37,497.80 


Already 
Apr. 24. 


24, 


. Third Religious Society, 


. Society in Moline, Ill.. 


. Society in ‘Albany, NY. Adee Sis 


First Unitarian Biciaty. Seattle, 
Wash.—additional 
Fourth Unitarian Congregational 
Ghuscte Brooklyn, New York, 
N.Y. 


. Society in” Ellsworth, Maine. . 


. Second Congregational Society, 


Northampton, Mass.—addi- 

CHOTA De ec acen cece ns ce 
. Society in Brattleboro, Vt. ad 

REMMI cae ei vin. Wisco acess see 6 
. Society in Tampa, Fla......... 


Hing- 


ham, 9 Mass... tance Mataitala savas) «s/o 


. Society in Bolton, Mass...... 
. King’s Chapel, Boston, 


additional 2.0 vices senses ee 
Society in Lancaster, Pa. —nddi- 
tional ...cccercseceses 
Society in Woburn, Mass. addi- 
tional 


pee e ere reseeeserecese oe 


. Society in Needham, Mass..... 
. Christ Church, Dorchester (Bos- 


ton), Shey aylaleta/sisleleiaie Vea 5 
Society in Colorado Springs, 
OGL ast cet Gitas en nde ew. ae 


First Parish, Brighton (Boston), 
Mass: |” waamiesisls = cts s'e ve,e.0.e)0 21d, 


. Society in San Mrancisco: Calif. 
. Society in Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. Society in Westwood, Mass..... 
. Society in Brookfield, Mass..... 
. Society in Montclair, 


N.J..... 

Free Congregational Society, 
Northampton, Mass..... a Sipine.6 

Society in Rockland, Mass.... 


. Society in Schenectady, N.Y.. 
. Society in Eastport, Maine... 
. East Boston Unitarian Society, 


Boston, 


. Society in Stow, Mass........- 


Society in Templeton, Mass..... 


. Society in Billerica, Mass.. 


Society in Indianapolis, Ind... 
Chelsea, Mass., Branch ‘Women’ $3 
Alliance—additional 


. Unity Church, Natick, Mass... 


Society in Wilmington, Del. —ad- 
ditional 
First Unitarian Society, 
phis, 
Society in Sioux City, lows... 


*“Mem- 


. Channing Church, Dorchester 


(Boston), Mass......-.-+--+ an 


. Society in Trenton, N.J....... 
. Grace Chapel, Marshfield, Mass. 


Society in Hamilton, Ont....... 


. Society in Hartford, Conn. (in- 


cluding $50 “in loving memory 


of Rev. Joseph Waite’’)...... 
First Congregational Society, 
Quincy, LC ees Satee 


Society in Athol, Mass. 
Society in Iowa City, Iowa.... 
Society in New London, Conn, 
Society in Harvard, Mass..... 
Society in Northboro, Mass..... 


see eeee 


. Society in Orange, N.J........ 


Society in Troy, ok. es rere 
tA Lil We anne n> ics = 

First Chureh, Boston, Mass.... 
Society in Lundar, Man 


. Society in Poughkeepsie, N.Y.. 
. Society in Canton, Mass....... 


The Newton Center Unitarian 
Society, Newton, Mass........ 
Society in Deerfield, Mass... 
Society in Milford, N.H...... 
Society in Norwell, Mass....... 
Society in Detroit, Mich...... oi 


29. Society in Fresno, Calif....... 


29. Society 


. Society 
. Society 


. Society 


RL 
Society in Richmond, Views. 


Society in Shirley, Mass....... 
First Unitarian Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky......0.... 
in Holyoke, Mass....... 
in Harrisburg, Pa..... 
in Plymouth, Mass..... 
in Vineyard Haven, 
in Los Angeles, Calif.. 
in Meadville, Pa...... * 
pom co Sie DP 
in Montague, Mass..... 


see weeee 


Society 
Mass. 
Society 


Society 
Society 


. Society in Hollywood, Calif... 


The Federated Church of Unita- 
rians and other Liberal Chris- 
tians, Winnipeg, Canada...... 


. Society in Westboro, Mass..... 
. Society in Littleton, N.H.. 


Bell Street Chapel, Providence, 


Tere e eee eee eee 


Society in Barneveld. (Trenton), 


S Orrrrr rete 


6.00 
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29. First Congregational Church, 

New York, N.Y.—additional.. $500.00 
29. First Unitarian Society, Hyde 

Park (Boston), Mass........ : 25.00 
29. Society in Stoneham, Mass.— 

waditional |... .tyieer eee en be 8.54 
29. Society in Pittsfield, Mass..... 25.00 
29. Society in Middleboro, Mass... 35.00 
29. Society in Brockton, Mass..... 110.00 
29. Society in Hudson, Mass....... 25.00 
29. Society in Houlton, Maine..... 50.00 
29. Society in Farmington, Maine.. 5.00 
29. Society in Worcester, Mass..... 1,014.00 
29. Society in West Upton, Mass... 100.00 
29. Society in Rutherford, N.J..... 25.00 
29. Second Unitarian Society, Brook- 

Tine,” Mass...’.': oaepnees se gar 84.00 
29. Church of the Messiah, St. 

Powis, Mo... . ehire cea vel aremece 316.00 
29. Society in Duxbury, Mass....... 45.00 
29. Mrs. Horatio Stebbins, Berkeley, 

(OE See oo pee esi ao 100.00 
29. Society in Scituate, Mass....... 25.00 
29. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 

—additional ...........ee050% 25.00 
29. Society in Hanska, Minn.—addi- 

ALOT i SS: so. cicieia Mtotwholote eis eens 5.00 
29. Miss Margaret Berry, W. Pitts- 

FOR, PB. i. as x eeeenrerniiinee 10.00 
29. Associate Members 19.00 
29. Society in Groton, 63.00 
29. Society in Sandwich, Mass..... 20.00 
29. Society in Winchendon, Mass... 93.50 
29. Society in Needham, Mass.—ad- 

@itional 22.5. . sci ealsiataplemior) 5.00 
29. Society in Denver, Golo atenane ke torete 105.00 
29. Society in Medfield, Mass....... 10.00 
29. Third Religious Society, Dor- 

chester (Boston), Mass....... 25.00 
29. Mrs. Mary W. Beal, Hanover, 

MMSSS) ol, class . Sateemsiletatotetetans| stats 10.00 
29. Society in Portland, Ore....... 314.80 
29. Society in Pasadena, Calif..... 200.00 
29. First Congregational Society, 

Bridgewater, Mass............ 32.60 
29. First Parish, Hingham, Mass... 268.20 
29. Society in Mendon, Mass...... : 15.00 
29. Society in Nyack, N.Y......... 32.65 
29. Society in Jacksonville, Fla.— 

BAGWIONA) -' ..... sieaslelie strates 15.00 
29. First Unitarian Gontresational 

Society, Wilton Center, N.H.. 10.00 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTAHD FOR THI 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Apr. 27. Church School, Norwell, Mass... 
$47,685.80 

Henry H. FuLier, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


10.00 


American Unitarian Association 


To the list of churches and societies 
published in Tur RecistTEeR as entitled to 
representation at the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association on 
May 21, 1929, the following are added: 


Ayer, Mass. Ottawa, Canada. 

Bloomington, Il. Pittsburgh, Pa. :-— 

Bridgewater (West), Northside Unitarian 
Mass, Church, 


Presque Isle, Maine. 
Saint Cloud, Minn. 
Saint Petersburg, Fla. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Underwood, Minn. 
Utica, N.Y. 


Carlisle, Mass. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. : 

a Unitarian So- 


The poles Church. 
Third Unitarian 


Church. Westford, Mass. 
Chicopee, Mass. White Plains, N.Y. 
Geneseo, Il. Winchester, Mass. 


Windsor, Vt. 

Unitarian Church of 
All Souls (Corres- 
pondence), 


Hubbardston, Mass. 
Jamestown, N.Y, 
Kennebunk, Maine. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Meprorp, Mass.—At the annual meeting 
of the First Parish Unitarian Church, 
Judge Frederick W. Fosdick was elected 
moderator and Theodore Brayton clerk. 
Other elections were: Parish Committee, 
Dr. Everett Tisdale and Prof. Carlton A. 
Wheeler; treasurer, Mrs. Elen R. Hayes; 
treasurer, Charitable Fund, Edward P. 
Adams; auditor, Dwight W. Robb. 


EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 


Send for booklet 
TEMPLEGI@ TOURS 


445-D Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian 
Association 


The Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for the 
choice of officers and the transaction 
of other business will be held in 
Boston, Mass., at Tremont Temple, 
on Tuesday, May 21, 1929, beginning 
at 9.45 a.m. 

PARKER EK. Marwan, Secretary. 


The 


120 Boylston St., Boston - 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on -request. 


AN ADAPTABLE, refined young woman would 
like position as traveling companion or hostess 
in home. References exchanged. Tum CHRIS- 
TIAN ReoistTmR C-147. 


AGASSIZ CAMP, West Gloucester. Three fur- 
nished cottages on Annisquam River. Families 
or groups of Girl Scouts, for two weeks or the 
season. CHRISTIAN RuGistTeR, C-149. 


MINISTER AND WIFE, spending summer in 
country near Boston, will take infant or child 
to board. Have had experience with ‘feeding 
problem’ babies. Can give intelligent care to 
motherless, delicate, or crippled child, or to one 
whose parents wish to travel. Tutoring if 
necessary. Address CHRISTIAN RHSGISTHR, 
C-148, for interview. 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP, situated in the 
Berkshire Hills, is unique. A summer vacation 
spent on a farm in association with cultured 
people. Absence of over-organization. The 
best of care. Horseback riding, tennis, swim- 
ming, ete. Each boy in this small camp is 
an individual. Hpnry THAYER WHITING, Berk- 
shire, Mass. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants ; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on ‘Saturday. Not open in August, 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
Capirot 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C tl O R Y 


The water is more 
than the cup which 


holds it 
and RELIGION is 
GREATER 
than its forms 


Tributes and Memories 


To the Hditor of Tan CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


May I, through your columns, urge the 
ministers of our Fellowship who are in 
Boston on Thursday morning of Anni- 
versary Week, to attend the service in 
King’s Chapel in commemoration of our 
brother ministers who have died during 
the year? I would call the attention of 
the younger men particularly to this ser- 
vice. Our fallen colleagues have labored 
valiantly in the cause dear to us all. The 
older men will all feel a strong desire to 
bring their tributes of affection and esteem 
for the friends with whom they have 
worked so long. 

Minor Simons, 


President Unitarian Ministerial Union. 


Hanska Conference June 12-17 


The sixth annual conference of the 
Minnesota Federation of Unitarian Young 
People will be held at Hanska, June 12-17. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president-elect of 
Meadville Theological School; Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter, secretary of the Department 
of Social Relations of the American Unita- 
rian Association, and Raymond B. Bragg, 
minister of the Church of All Souls, 
Evanston, Ill., will be the three main 
speakers. The usual student discussion 
groups, and athletic and social events will 
round out the program. 


Progress at Woburn, Mass. 


A chorus choir, in place of a quartet, 
for its services of worship, is an advance 
made by the First Unitarian Parish of 
Woburn, Mass. Reports at the annual 
meeting showed that subscriptions during 
the past year increased by $1,200 and pew 
rentals by $200. The indebtedness was re- 
duced, and all bills of the current year 
were paid. The meeting elected these 
members and officers of the Parish Com- 
mittee: Mrs. Lois Brown; Roger Elliot; 
Mrs. Gertrude Linscott; John Andrews, 
treasurer; and John Bates, clerk. 


SALEM, Orv.—The Knights. Templar at- 
tended Easter services at the Unitarian 
Church in a body. The church was com- 
pletely filled and hundreds of tracts 
dealing with the Unitarian position were 
taken, including a large number on im- 
mortality. Recently the Women’s Alliance 
gave a card party for the benefit of the 
Salem Hospital, with such successful re- 
sults that they hope to have a Unitarian 
room in the hospital in commemoration of 
their services. 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 


Laymen’s League 


will hold its Annual Meeting at 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, May 20, at 8 p.m. 
After a business session of only a few 
minutes, there will be addresses by 


Pror. Hmunry N. WIEMAN 
of the Divinity School of Ohicago University 


Rey. VIVIAN T. Pomproy 
Minister of the First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


on 
“A WORKABLE IDEA OF GOD” 


League Headquarters: 
Srxtppn Bracon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter began April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Rees, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rey. Paul S. Phalem, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


SS ee 
THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rey. Watrer S. Swisumr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 
For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ve Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely Paine. beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


THE criristian 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel., HUB. 1122 


in « 
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For Unitarian Booth 


Valley Conference votes $50 toward its 
cost at Eastern States Exposition— 
Mr. Ham on Humanism 


Fifty dollars toward the expenses of a 
Unitarian booth at the Eastern States 
Exposition at Springfield, Mass., was ap~- 
propriated by the Connecticut Valley Con- 
ference at its sixty-second meeting in 
Brattleboro, Vt., April 28. 

The principal address was a thoughtful 
discussion of “The New Humanism” by 
Rev. Marion Franklin Ham of Reading, 
Mass. He traced the origin of the move- 
ment to the days of the Renaissance and 
the discovery of a human element in the 
world. All Unitarians, he said, are in 
entire accord with a religion freed from 
outward forms and based on the supreme 
worth of man. The New Humanism began 
about fifteen years ago, and Rey. John H. 
Dietrich is one of its foremost exponents, 


calling it the “gospel of common sense.” | | 


Mr. Ham, as a theist, took exceptions to 
many statements of the Humanists, but 
his address was characterized by much 
candor and broadmindedness. A very good 
discussion followed. 

Mrs. William L. Walsh of Holyoke, Mass., 
told of the work that is being done in that 
city to revive the Unitarian Church. The 
movement has been under way for about 
six months. There is a Sunday-schvol 
with sixteen pupils and seven adult mem- 
bers and teachers. The Alliance has 
doubled in size. Preaching services have 
been held once a month since November. 

Rey. Charles P. Wellman of Deerfield, 
Mass., reported that there had already 
been many applications for admission to 
Rowe Camp, and that all signs pointed to 
a good season. Dr. Harry M. Gilbert of 
Springfield stated that he had collected 
$353 for repairs and improvements on the 
Camp property. 

The Connecticut Valley Associate Alli- 
ance, Mrs. Arthur Schoenfeldt, of Athol, 
Mass., president, heard reports from the 
branches, and had a brief address from 
Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, second vice- 
president of the Social Service Council. 
The Laymen’s League listened to an able 
address by Prof. James A. Tufts, of Exeter 
Academy, while the ministers discussed 
various problems. The Rowe Camp cor- 
poration also held its annual meeting. 


Hymn Books Wanted in India 


Mrs. F. C. Southworth writes that a 
little Unitarian church in Bombay needs 
a dozen or more copies of Hymns for 
Church and Home, Abridged Edition, pub- 
lished in 1896. These are now out of 
print, but there may be unused copies in 
some churches, Mrs. C. BE. St. John, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, would be glad to 
hear if this need can be supplied. 


Totepo, OHto—The graduating classes 
of the nurses of the Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and of the University of 
Toledo are to hold their graduation exer- 
eises and baccalaureate services respec- 
tively in the First Unitarian Church this 
year, with the minister, Rev. George L. 


The Christian Register 


Parker, 
addresses. 


delivering the baccalaureate 


Mr. Dietrich Participates 
in “Symposium on Religion” 
Rey. John H. Dietrich, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and a leading exponent of the 
humanistic viewpoint in religion, partici- 
pated in a “Symposium on Religion,” held 
at Ohio State University, April 9 and 10, 
under auspices of the University Religious 
Council. The symposium was an attempt 
to lay before the students different view- 
points of great issues of religion. Mr. 
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THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


HOTEL STATLER 
BOSTON 


Thursday, May 23, 1929 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be Rev. JOHN H. 
LATHROP,.Mr. DON C. SEITZ, Rev. 
JOHN N. MARK, and Rev. GABRIEL 
CSIKI. 

Tickets on sale at 25 Beacon Street, 
on and after Monday, May 20, 1929, 


Dietrich considered the proposition, “We 
Need a New Concept of God.” 
a large attendance, and great interest was 
manifested in the addresses. 


There was 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society 


The Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society for 
the choice of officers and the trans- 
action of other business will be held 
in Boston, Mass., at the Arlington 
Street Church, on Thursday, May 23, 
1929, beginning at 9.45 a.m. 

Lucretia T. GARTRELL, Clerk. 


between the hours of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

Dinner tickets, $3.50, Tickets for the 
speaking: Box seats, $1.50-50 cents; 
admission, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made 
to the Secretary, by mail, accompanied 
by check, and will be filled in the order 
received. 

Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Obituary 


DIED—Suddenly, in New York, on Friday, 
May 3, Mrs. Ropwrt §. CoLuynmr, in her sixty- 
third year. She was the oldest child of Minot 
J. Savage and the daughter-in-law of Robert 
Collyer. The service was at her apartment, 
the Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., officiating. 

A life-long Unitarian, she gave of herself 
and of her substance to all in need. M.S. 


A MORGAN MEMORIAL GOODWILL BAG SENT FREE! 


To all who will save, therein their “cast-off clothing, shoes, bedding, kitchen-ware, 
magazines, etc., etc., for Morgan Memorial 
vides work and wages and teaches trades to the handicapped and supplies useful 
things to those who need them. Morgan Trucks will collect near Boston, Fitchburg 


Repairing, cleaning these things pro- 


h H or Athol. Expressage will be paid elsewhere. 


SEND TO MORGAN MEMORIAL, 81 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 


YZ REMEMBER MORGAN MEMORIAL IN YOUR GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


UNITARIAN DELEGATES 


and all others attending the meetings of Anniversary Week 
are cordially invited to visit the Book Room of 
The Beacon Press to inspect 


THE BEACON COURSE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


“« ,. ultra-liberal in its 


Biblical interpretation and constantly aims to 


train its pupils in active service for human betterment.” 
: ROBERT SENECA SMITH. 
in “Use of the Old Testament in Current Curricula.” 


GREAT COMPANIONS. 
Leather binding $5.00 


Cloth binding $3.00 


By Robert French Leavens 


“One of the most helpful anthologies imaginable. 


treasure honse of inspiration. 
out of his sight... 
thousand times... .” 


It is a veritable 


If once secured, its owner will never leave it 
every word of praise written can be multiplied a 


ONE THOUSAND SAYINGS OF HISTORY. $5.00 postpaid 


Presented as pictures in prose 
By Walter Fogg 
Recommended by the American Library Association for large and small 
public libraries and high school libraries. 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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~“TEKEADANIRIES 


Traffic Cop: “Don’t you know you can’t 
turn around in the middle of the block?” 
Mrs. Hunn: “Oh, I think I can make it, 
thank you.” 


Traffic Officer: ‘‘Let me see your license.” 
Tourist: “Marriage, car, driver's, campfire, 
fishing, or hunting? Open the license 
trunk, Maria.”—Utica Press. 


“The poets of to-day,” says a critic, “do 
at least put plenty of fire into their 
verses. The trouble with some of them 
is that they do not put enough of their 
yerses into the fire.”—Passing Show. 


Two children had been trying to find 
their way home. Finally one said, “I 
wish I knew where we were.” “Huh!” 
said the other, “I know where we are, 
all right, but I don’t know where any 
place else is!”—Christian Science Monitor. 


A typist, who occasionally did work for 
Dr. F. B. Meyer, the English preacher 
who died recently, took back to him a 
manuscript which she had typed out 
quickly at his request. When Dr. Meyer 
returned the account with payment, she 
found that he had added, in his own hand- 
writing, “To shoe leather, 1s.” 


From the bedroom of the twin boys 
eame the mingled sounds of loud weeping 
and hearty laughter; so father went up 
to investigate. ‘‘What’s the matter up 
there?” he inquired. The joyous twin in- 
dicated his weeping brother. ‘Nothing,’ 
he chuckled, “only nurse has given Alex- 
ander two baths and hasn’t given me any.” 

—Hpworth Herald. 


If all the good people were clever, 
And all clever people were good, 
The world would be nicer than ever 

We thought that it possibly could. 


But somehow, ’tis seldom or never 
The two hit it off as they should; 
The good are so harsh to the clever, 
The clever so rude to the good! 


Some children of the Boston slums were 
taken down to the sea, and one little girl 
sat on the beach looking out toward 
Nahant, held spellbound by air and sun, 
water and sky. The social worker asked 
her to play with the others, but she would 
not. Then the worker said to her, “Tell 
me, dear, what are you doing and think- 
ing, that you will not join with the 
others?’ Her answer came back from 
her very soul, “Oh, teacher, this is the 
first time in my life I ever saw anything 
there is enough of.” 


Father Tom Burke, the famous Irish 
Dominican, had a great fondness for rid- 
ing on the top of an omnibus. Once, when 
doing so, after a long service in Dublin, 
he produced his Breviary and was soon 
deeply absorbed in prayer. A non-Catholic 
sitting near by took occasion to comment 
upon the act. “The Lord tells us,” he 
said, “that when we pray we should not 
be as the hypocrites who love to pray in 
public, so that they may be seen by men. 
When I pray, I enter into my room, close 
the door, and pray in secret.” Without 
looking up, Father Burke replied aloud: 
“Yes, and then you get on top of an 
omnibus and tell the world about it.” 
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Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
eA Pera minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Seoretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THB DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M, Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 
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BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles EH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M, 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 
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BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister- 
in-Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster, Snonday 
at 11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Rey. Lawrence Clare, Montreal, Canada, 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A, Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
4.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


Lost, deserted, 
injured, abused 
animals, —92,013 
such saved at our 
shelter last year. 
Will you help us ? 


ANIMAL 
RESCUE 
LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Ene D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


The Pastor of First Church, Con- 
gtegational, of Nashua, N.H., writes: 


My dear Mr. Cochrane: 


You will be interested to know that 
our people are unanimous and ¢n- 
thusiastic in their praise of you and 
the decorative scheme which you em- 
ployed. One hears on all sides: “How 
charming!” “How restful!” ‘There 
is an atmosphere of peace and quiet 
most conducive to worship which was 
not here before.” Since the church 
has been restored to order, I realize 
the unity, the beauty, the harmony 
which you have achieved beyond what 
we hoped or supposed could be done. 


581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THH FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Buclid Ave. at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Hduca- 
tion. 9.80 a.m. Chureh School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 
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